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GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP: A SYMPOSIUM 


I 
By Allen Hollis 


Government ownership or _per- 
manent operation of railroads as 
opposed to private ownership and 
operation, more or less under public 
control, apparently presents only 
questions of expediency. Which 
method of supplying the people with 
this indispensable service promises to 
produce the most satisfactory results? 

Among the arguments in favor of 
public ownership are: 

1. The government can obtain 
abundant funds at a low interest rate. 

2. It can handle all the railroad 
facilities as a unit with such sub- 
divisions as may be logical. 

3. The manipulation of railroad 
securities will cease. 

4. The government motive will be 
to supply good service rather than to 
make profits. 

5. Private enterprise can accom- 
plish nothing which the government 
can not do as well or better. 

Theoretically, all these reasons are 
sound. In practice none but the 
first has been realized, and this ad- 
vantage is said to be offset by the 
larger cost of doing construction work 
under government methods. 

After all, the discussion narrows 
down to the question of efficiency. 
Good service is the most important 
factor in the problem. While effi- 
cient management has not character- 
ized all railroad operation in this 
country, the great weight of opinion 
among intelligent and unprejudiced 
people is that government operations 
are rarely either economical or efficient. 


Men in government service as a rule 
do not display the same interest, 
industry and initiative which have 
made American business a success. 
Politics, red tape, human nature are 
to blame. Unless this difficulty can 
be overcome, government ownership 
will not satisfy anyone except timid 
investors who would like to get gov- 
ernment securities in place of their 
depreciated railroad stocks and bonds. 

Government ownership, like other 
ideals of what we call socialism, will 
succeed when the individual has 
reached such a high stage of moral 
development that he will work as 
hard for the general good as he will 
for the security of himself and his 
family. Most people in this country 
do not think that time has yet 
arrived. - 

It is quite possible that government 
ownership, though undesirable, may 
be the only solution for the railroad 
problems which now exist. If priv-. 
ate enterprise does not find the job 
attractive, the government will be 
obliged to do it; and this will depend 
on whether Congress can and will 
devise amendments to existing laws 
which will permit private capital to 
have an ‘assurance of reasonable 
returns, give to private management a 
fair measure of elasticity, and allow 
such rearrangement of railway sys- 
tems and terminals as to enable 
existing facilities to be used to best 
advantage. These amendments, how- 
ever, must at the same time safeguard 
the public from the kind of abuses 
which uncontrolled monopoly knows 
how to impose. 
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As the railroads are now in the care 
of the government, which alone has 
‘tthe financial strength and legal au- 
thority needed to keep them in opera- 
‘tion under the present stress in fin- 
ance, labor, business and politics, it 
would appear to be the part of wis- 
dom not to return them to private 
hands until they have been strength- 
ened to receive them by these neces- 
sary amendments. In the meantime 
the people are receiving valuable 
enlightenment as to the practical 
effects of government operation of 
railroads which will go far to recon- 
cile them to a return to private man- 
agement. 


Epritror’s Notre.—Mr. Hollis, who is one 
of the leading members of the New Hampshire 
bar, is largely interested in public utilities 
and is recognized as an expert upon their 
problems. Forest, water-power and water- 
ways development also have held his atten- 
tion to the public benefit. He is a director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, Boston. In 
politics he is a Republican of what have been 
called Progressive tendencies. 


II 
By Jesse M. Barton | 
As a distinctly qualifying state- 


ment, it should be said at the outset, 


that I know nothing about the fin- 
ancing and operation of railroads, and 
like the bulk of the traveling public 
do not own a share of stock in any 
railroad corporation. I am, there- 
fore, associating myself with the large 
majority who, constantly, or from 
time to time, criticise adversely the 
manner in which our railroad men 
perform their duties. With this ad- 
mission, one can not reasonably ex- 
pect anything in the line of construct- 
Ive suggestions, assuming that the 
subject would admit remarks of such 
a character. 

Primarily, railroads were a dis- 
tinctly private enterprise undertaken 
by men of energy and forethought with 
an idea of making money out of the 
business of transporting freight and 
passengers for cash, a field heretofore 
occupied, if not monopolized, by the 
stage coach and the six horse wagon. 


From a hazardous mode of travel and 
a doubtful venture in finance, the 
railroad has been adopted by the 
people as their common carrier, and 
its securities have found lodgment in 
the strong boxes of the most conserva- 
tive investors. 

A few years ago William Jennings 
Bryan, having just returned from 
Germany where he had made a study 
of railroads, declared himself in favor 
of government ownership of railroads 
and tried to commit his party to this 
program. His effort was received 
with general disapprobation by men 
of affairs throughout the nation, while 
those who had clung to their idol 
through his free silver experience, 
seeing a lot of good in him and hoping 
he would eventually develop a sound 
business judgment, surrendered un- 
conditionally. The Republican party 
waxed strong on this new evidence 
that the Democratic leader was an 
unsafe guide, if not of unsound mind. 
The Socialists alone hugged each 
other with delight as they saw in the 
glow of Bryan’s oratory the flare of 
the great lights of their millennium. 

Then followed the era of trust 
busting and investigation when the 
railroad came in with the rest of “‘big 
business” for its share of public 
scandal. This short era was clearly 
as destructive of public enterprise as 
the twenty-five years next previous 
had been constructive and the dam- 
age it wrought in tearing down struc- 
tures of monumental achievement in 
all great fields of endeavor, reared by 
men whom we had proudly styled 
“Captains of Industry,” was so tre- 
mendous as to be impossible of cal- 
culation, while it effectually strangled 
every ambition to reach out and do 
things on a big scale either in old or 
undeveloped fields. 

Next we drifted, watched and 
waited till the nation was drawn into 
the vortex of the great European War. 
In this crisis, as a purely war meas- 
ure, so we were told, the government 
took over the railroads for the dura- 
tion of the war. Since Bryan’s fam- 
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ous ‘‘break” on the public ownership 
of railroads, the socialistic spirit has 
taken hold of the minds of enough 
professors and politicians to enable 
them to make quite a stir in favor of 
such a course, and they realize that 
now is the most opportune time, while 
the government is in possession of the 
railroads, to press their case. 
Probably half, if not three-quarters, 
of the people do not care whether our 
railroads are operated by corpora- 
tions or by the government, or by the 
executor of the will of Julius Caesar. 
They simply want to start and get 
there, and to have their freight reach 
its destination within a reasonable 
time. Others there are, however, 
who feel that the question of govern- 
ment ownership of railroads is deeply 
involved, extending even to a change 
in our form of government. 
Summoned on the spur of the mo- 
ment to write these lines, and limited 
in the space I may occupy, I can but 
briefly assign my objections to the 
government of the United States 
operating the railroads of the land. 
If we own the railroads we must 
buy and pay for them. This means 
that the people will need to dig down 
again for billions of money. Bonds 
would of course be issued, and on 
these interest would have to be paid 
probably to the end of time, or until 
some wiser generation should discover 
our mistake and coincidently a buyer 
who would take the rails at a bargain, 
and leave the people to retire the 
balance of the bonds by some new 
scheme of taxation. Everyone knows 
that the government is extravagant. 
Money comes easy. The only busi- 
ness which the government has man- 
aged for any length of time has been 
the post office and it is common 
knowledge that this department has 
met actual expenses only a few years 
since it was organized. Just as soon 
as the department comes out ahead 
of the game, some way is devised for 
either cutting off revenue or boosting 
expenses so that it gets back into the 
deficiency class where it really feels at 


home. If this is true in the post office 
department, what ghost of a show has 
the railroad department to break 
even? Millions of employees, rang- 
ing from the manager to the track 
walker, will have to be watched and 
paid, repairs, new equipment and 
extensions will be needed, and interest 
on billions of bonds will have to be 
provided for. If a strike should come 
just before election, one can see, 
without a very fertile imagination, 
where the money that had been laid 
aside for dividends would go. If 
now we have to sit up nights and work 
Sundays to keep the government from 
dredging brooks for water-ways, just. 
to satisfy some influential representa- 
tive’s constituency and give employ- 
ment to uneasy labor, one can easily 
see how a little branch railroad into 
some back “district”? would be 2 
small item in the large budget. And 
so the money would go, and the dear 
people would pay the bills. 

Then, too, the railroad manage- 
ment would be exceedingly liable to 
change materially at every new elec- 
tion or change in administration. 
Why not? Postmasters change at 
such times, except a few little one 
horse affairs placed in grocery stores 
in the small back towns, where the 
occupants may hold by virtue of 
efficiency as tested under the civil 
service laws, but these may be 
changed by executive order to suit 
the whim of the politicians. My what 
a chance when the railroads get into 
politics! 

Not only would the President re- 
ward his chief lieutenants with the 
largest jobs, but the senators could 
look out for the big state jobs, while 
the representatives could take care of 
station agents, freight handlers, cross- 
ing tenders and section men. Con- 
ductors, engineers and trainmen might 
be open to the field. 

If one administration should be im 
power for eight years and handle the 
labor question satisfactorily, the peo- 
ple would have to bid good by to the 
traditional two term limit for our 
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chief executive, and look to Mexico 
to see how long a President may con- 
tinue his term in office. 


Ep1tTor’s Note.—Judge Jesse M. Barton 
of Newport, president of the New Hampshire 
State “Gua of 1917 and recently acting 
Governor, during the illness of the Chief 
Executive of the state,;is remembered in 
railroad circles as one of those who sought to 
bring about railroad competition in New 
England through construction of branches of 
the Grand Trunk railroads to terminals on 
our sea coast. He was chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee in 1912, 


III 
By Calvin Page 

If there are any reasons why an 
intelligent citizen, who has only the 
best interests of the country at heart, 
should favor government ownership of 
the railroads I must confess that I 
have never seen these reasons plainly 
stated so that the ordinary man or 
woman can understand them. 

I think I am stating an absolute 
fact, which experience has fully dem- 
onstrated in this country, when I say 
that the government has never been 
and never can be able to own and 
conduct any public service, with the 
same ability and economy as it has 
been and is conducted by the private 
individual. Politics and favoritism 
must necessarily enter into and con- 
trol a government ownership of any 
business, and instead of having men 
thoroughly trained and fitted for the 
work, politicians and favorites of the 
government authorities hold the posi- 
tions and control the business. No 
matter how good a man is at the 
head of an institution the result of 
his management must be a failure 
when the duties which those under 
him are expected to perform are com- 
mitted to politicians and incompe- 
tents who are backed by those who 
can control the head. 

It is also a well-known fact that, in 
every branch of the government 
service, two men at least are required 
to do the work which one man only 
does in privately owned business, and 


in nearly every case, these two men 
have no special fitness for their work. 

When the railroads of the United 
States are owned by the government, 
and any political party in power is 
thereby controlling hundreds of thou- 
sands of votes with power to fix sal- 
aries and wages and tolls at will, there 
can be no fair and free elections. 

The questions as to the kind of 
service a government owned railroad 
cOuld furnish to the public in this 
country, and the many other serious 
problems arising from such a com- 
plicated situation manifestly cannot 
be discussed in the limited space al- 
lotted to me. None of them in my 
judgment can be answered in favor 
of government ownership. 


Epitor’s Nore.—Judge Calvin Page of 
Portsmouth, former president of the New 
Hampshire Bar Association, president of the 
Manchester & Lawrence Railroad, banker, 
State Senator, etc., is a leading New Hamp- 
shire Democrat. 


IV 
By Clarence E. Carr 


I approach this question which I 
have been asked to discuss, with much 
diffidence, disclaiming expert knowl- 
edge and the deep study necessary for 
the best consideration of any ques- 
tion, especially the great railroad 
problem. I can therefore only state 
in the most general way some of the 
things “burned into me” on this 
vitally important question, convictions 
based on half a century of experience 
common to common business men, 
such knowledge as I have of my coun- 
try’s life and history, a love for and 
pride in her institutions, and a great 
fear that ill-considered action to meet 
an emergency, and a desire to shirk 
work and responsibility by shifting it 
to government shoulders, may im- 
pair our national virility and endan- 
ger the very institutions we have been 
fighting to make safe. 

With me, these are the main con- 
siderations. Others are important. 
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Cost 


There is no business conducted by 
the government from the mail serv- 
ice to ship-building, river and harbor 
projects, government printing and all 
other governmental business under- 
takings, but costs from 334 per cent 
to at least 100 per cent more than it 
costs private individuals or corpora- 
-tions to do the same work. Senator 
Aldrich was correct in saying that as a 
private enterprise he could run the 
business of the government and save 
$300,000,000 per year, or a third of 
the expenses at that time. I have not 
heard of a business man who has 
studied the problem that challenged 
the statement. 

This is not an argument that the 
government should never engage in 
business for there are times, as has 
been recently the case, when coor- 
dinated and immediate action was 
imperative, when the government at 
whatever cost is justified in engaging 
in many kinds of business; but all our 
governmental experience is_ proof 
that it should do as little as possible 
from an economic standpoint. There 
are certain things that it has to do 
under the constitution. 

What is true of the ‘‘cost’’ ques- 
tion as to business in which the gov- 
ernment has thus far engaged in times 
of peace, is true to a greater extent of 
government. ownership of railroads, 
the most gigantic single business enter- 
prise in the country. 

Government ownership will take 
away all incentive to economic opera- 
tion, to invention and new methods. 
It will eliminate the personal equa- 
tion, the greatest equation in econo- 
mic progress, invention and accom- 
plishment the world knows. This all 
adds to cost and reduces effectiveness. 
Note the present cost of fares and 
freights and operating expenses. The 
government is doubling these and 
reducing service, which is far from be- 
ing as efficient as it was before the war. 

Why, our government has not even 
a budget as a business basis for its 
expenditures. 


s 


THE PERSONAL ELEMENT 


Some man or men have to run the 
railroads. ‘‘The Government” is a 
sort of a general inchoate body clothed 
in our minds with quasi supernat- 
ural garments or power, when as a 
matter of fact it is composed of very 
human individuals, with very many 
and human limitations. Whether run 
by individuals or by the government, 
we must not forget that it will be an 
individual or individuals who form 
and direct the policy of government- 
owned railroads. We must know that 
no man can meet and perform an her- 
culean task inside a government 
office that ninety men can only do by 
herculean labors outside a government 
office and that the honor and salary 
of a government official will not be 
likely to command the ability and 
capacity for such heart breaking work 
as can be commanded for equal honor 
and larger compensation in doing a 
similar work outside a government 
office. 

Shifting responsibility from indi- 
viduals outside a government to an in- 
dividual inside a government is not a 
panacea for our national ills, no, not 
even progress toward their cure. 

Would Mr. MacAdoo, Mr. Hines 
or Mr. Burleson in the cabinet be a 
better man to run all the railways in 
the country than either of them and 
Daniel Willard and James J. Hill out 
of the cabinet, devoting their entire 
attention to three of them? 


OPINION OF Ratbway MEN 


The judgment of men engaged in 
managing any occupation relative to 
its conduct is generally better than 
that of men who never conducted 
such business or had personal experi- 
ence in its conduct. 

More than ninety per cent of the 
great leaders of railroad enterprises 
in this country are opposed to gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads. They 
know their job. They know the 
responsibilities of it and the business 
acumen necessary for its successful 
conduct. They are honest and pa- 
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triotic men. It is idle talk to say that 
prejudice outweighs their honesty and 
patriotism. They know the past. 
They have the clear vision of the 
future demanded of men fit to be 
placed at the head of such big business 
enterprises. They understand great 
enterprises, the economic handling of 
such, and the management of men in 
them. They know the bane and 
blight of public ownership. What 
they ask is intelligent cooperation 
helping not hampering them in the 
discharge of their public functions. 
They are willing that such coopera- 
tion should be backed by supervisory 
authority sufficient to prevent any 
railroad from abusing the privileges 
incident to such help. 


CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION 


The Constitution of the United 
States authorizes Congress to regu- 
late commerce among the states and 
with foreign nations. There is no 
provision in the constitution author- 
izing congress or the government to 
engage in commercial enterprises ex- 
cept as specifically set forth. The 
exclusion of powers is understood 
where powers are not specifically 
granted to. the government. When 
the constitution put in the hands of 
congress the power to ‘regulate’ 
commerce among the states it thereby 
inhibited congress or the government 
from conducting commerce between 
the states. 

Government ownership of ,rail- 
roads means the conduct of business 
between the states as well as its 
regulation. For the latter there is 
constitutional authority; for the 
former none. 

It can hardly be argued that owner- 
ship of the railroads is necessary to 
preserve the existence of the govern- 
ment to do which every power needed 
is of course given the government, 
either expressly or impliedly, by the 
constitution. Therefore, I do not 
believe the government has a con- 
stitutional right to engage in the 


general railroad transportation, under 
peace conditions, which government 
ownership necessarily involves. 


A PouiticaL MAcHINE 


Ours is a government by parties, 
the freer the people are to vote un- 
prejudiced, unbought and unawed, 
the better our government will be. 

Disguise it as we will, the post 
office department is a great political 
asset and machine in the hands of 
the party controlling the government 
and most jobs in it ultimately go to 
the partisans of the party in power 
“To the victors belong the spoils” 
is a fact and not a name simply. I 
know of no better exemplification of 
this than is now evident. 

Government ownership of railroads 
would add a real partisan army to the 
successful pariy with a financial 
power almost irresistible. One to 
one-and-a-half million of votes would 
be such an asset to a party that it 
would require almost a revolution to 
oust it. Add the political demorali- 
zation of the men who constituted it. 
Held together by financial interests 
and desire to retain positions—“ offi- 
ces’’—it would make a most powerful 
and dangerous political machine. 
It is bad enough as it has been. 
We have an awesome precedent for 
this view. We have had a foretaste 
in this country of what may happen 
in the hold-up Adamson bill. If en- 
terprises of that kind can be repeated 
and carried through continuously 
along a sufficient number of lines 
under our government, our democracy 
will be reduced to a state bordering 
on anarchy with autocracy as its end. 


EFFECT ON DEMOCRACY 


The advocates of government own- 
ership of railroads have for years 
supported their arguments by refer- 
ence to Germany as the shining ex- 
ample of the success of such a plan. 
Let us assume without admitting it 
that the beauty and efficiency of 


‘government ownership of railroads 
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really existed in Germany. Germany 
operated less than 20,000 miles of 
railroad, primarily laid out for military 
purposes and under an autocratic 
government where all the officers and 
employees were practically soldiers. 
In this country we have about 250,000 
miles of railroad and nearly two mil- 
lion of employees, not soldiers, not 
directed by an autocratic govern- 
ment or employer. A government- 
owned railroad is a logical adjunct of 
an autocracy, means an autocratic or 
bureaucratic head, leads to a central- 
ized power and personal irresponsi- 
bility, the antithesis of the democratic 
idea. The greater the mileage and 
the larger the army of men employed 
the greater the danger to democracy, 
but America’s slogan is, ‘‘Make the 
world safe for Democracy.”’ 

We can well afford then to have 
railroads pay the men who invest 
their money m them ten or twenty 
per cent profit, even more, rather 
than have the government run them, 
first because it will then cost less than 
under government ownership and 
will be infinitely more efficient, and 
secondly is far less a strain on demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Individual responsibility and oppor- 
tunity to gain reward for personal 
service and ability are the greatest 
incentives to progress, advancing 
civilization and freedom, yet known. 
Paternalism restricts and destroys 
that and government ownership is a 
form of paternalism. 

We have just “licked” the German 
Idea which covered every form of 
business activity and absorbed and 
lost the individual in a single will 
which was an autocracy and a single 
object which was the state, which 
again was simply a machine of autoc- 
racy. Are we to embrace and marry 
out-of-hand the ‘‘Idea’”’ that spells 
misery for humanity? The bride 
may be fair to look upon but beneath 
the white garments there’s a skeleton 
élutch, a strangle hold, and the cere- 
ments of democracy. 
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PRESENT STOCKHOLDERS 


So far as the stockholders are con- 
cerned, there would be one great 
present advantage to them in govern- 
ment ownership. Their stock trans- 
formed into government securities 
would entail no business risk because 
taxes upon everybody would surely 
meet dividends no matter how care- 
lessly and expensively the business 
might be conducted. Even this would 
not be a permanent advantage. 
Sooner or later the expensive govern- 
ment operation of railroads, to be 
expected from all the evidence of 
past performances, will result in 
taxation and other burdens which 
would undoubtedly annul all tem- 
porary advantage. 


SUGGESTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN MADE 


We think all the railroad men who 
have studied the problem would wel- 
come a more extended supervision 
than is now possible under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. That 
might still be continued as an appel- 
late body with regional bodies over 
the country to determine rates and 
routeings, to act as a board of final 
arbitration between railroads - and 
patrons, between railroads and em- 
ployees on questions of labor and 
compensation, but these are only the 
merest suggestions. Because it may 
be difficult to solve railroad problems 
in a way that will be for the protec- 
tion of the public and the best inter- 
ests of it and the owners, it is foolish 
to refuse to undertake such solution 
by turning the same question over 
to less interested, less responsible, 
less capable and less intelligent people 
gg the name of government owner- 
ship. 


Epitor’s Nore.—Clarence E. Carr, lawyer, 
manufacturer, publicist, twice the Democratic 
candidate for Governor of New Hampshire, 
member of the executive committee of the 
New Hampshire Committee on Public Safety, 
has taken an active interest in railroad pro 
lems, particularly as they affect New Hamp- 
shire, because of his position as a trustee of 
the John H. Pearson Fund, largely composed 
of railroad securities. 
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The Story of a New Hampshire Boy, Unremembered Now, 
Who Once Lacked but a Single Vote of Becoming 
President of the United States 


By Willis McDuffee 


In the history of this still youthful, 
although tremendously powerful na- 
tion, its unparalleled growth and 
rapid development, its unrivaled op- 
portunities for the young and ambi- 
tious, no matter what their station 
or early advantages, there are many 
personal chapters which read like 
veritable romances and which have 
become household words long since. 
There are also many yet unwritten 
stories and incidents not less remark- 
able and romantic and full of human 
interest. 

Among these latter is the life his- 
tory of a New Hampshire boy, who 
entered the political arena from a 


little country store at a cross road, 
actually became a United States sena- 
tor and probably was prevented from 
becoming President of the United 


States by asingle vote. Ifeverin the 
life of any man did famous old Dame 
Fortune illustrate all her capabilities 
in the line of fickleness, it was in the 
case of this native of the Granite 
State, whose career, remarkable for 
its actual attainments and successes, 
was far more so for what it missed by 
the narrowest of margins. In few 
lives of famous Americans has that 
little but puissant word, ‘‘If,’’ loomed 
so large as it did in the true story 
of this man, long since practically 
forgotten in the rapid march of events 
political. 

Benning W. Jenness was his name 
and he was born in the little country 
town of Deerfield, which boasted with- 
in its limits not even a respectable 
sized village but, located under the 
shadow of the Pawtuckaway moun- 
tains, had the qualities of scenery, 
climate and soil which have given to 


cabin. 


so many New Hampshire men those 
granite characteristics which have 
made them famous the world over. 

His surname was common enough 
but the names which were prefixed 
thereto by his fond parents were 
stately, high sounding and aristo- 
cratic indeed, so that the whole effect 
was one of considerable incongruity, 
which was in a measure symbolic of 
the life of the one who bore it. He 
was named for the rugged old royalist 
governor of the Province of New 
Hampshire, Benning Wentworth, and 
in that name the boy certainly had 
something tolive upto. Howbrave an 
effort he made so to do, you shall see. 

Benning Wentworth Jenness had 
other handicaps besides that of his 
name. He was not born in a log 
He did not have to struggle 
for an education. He was not obliged 
to fight for his start in the world. In 
that respect, the chapter which be 
furnished in American history was 
out of the ordinary. Perhaps it was 
just that handicap which prevented 
his landing the final political honors 
that he so narrowly missed. 

His father was well-to-do, if not 
wealthy, for those days. The son 
was given all the education which the 
district schools afforded and was then 
sent to Bradford Academy. Fol- 
lowing this, he did not, like most 
boys, have to serve an apprenticeship 
in some business or trade but his 
father bought for him a well stocked 
country store in the neighboring 
town of Strafford. 

Young Jenness was but seventeen 
years of age at the time and, with the 
gift of the store, his father placed him 
entirely on his own resources and told 
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him to make his way in the world. 
This atoned in a measure for the lack 
of the prescribed boyhood hardships 
which go to the making of the success- 
ful American. He was not thrown 
by his Fates into a fathomless pool 
in his infancy and told to swim or 
drown, it is true, but he had been 
taught first to swim by careful hands 
and had then been ordered to strike 
out for himself into the great cur- 
rents of life’s waters. 

In the country store the young 
man made good. He was a boy large 
of stature, vigorous of mind and body, 
of commanding personality and deter- 
mination to succeed. His business 
grew and prospered; he made money; 
he made friends; he also made de- 
pendents. 

The country store in those days 
was more than a place of business. 
It was the social rendezvous of the 
masculine portion of the community. 
It took the place of the club, the hotel, 
the restaurant of modern city life. 
There, sitting on barrels, boxes and a 
rickety chair or two, in a circle of 
which the capacious sheet-iron stove 
with its box of sawdust beneath was 
the center, the voters discussed town, 
county, state and national affairs, 
chewed tobacco and squirted the 
juice incredible distances into the 
box of sawdust, or peeled and ate 
apples, as the argument proceeded. 
Once a week somebody read to the as- 
sembled sages the news of the day 
from the columns of the local weekly 
paper published in a neighboring city. 
The fate of nations was settled, the 
careers of politicians disposed of; 
not summarily, however, but only 
after long and serious discussions. 

The proprietor of the store natur- 
ally was a personage of some impor- 
tance in that group, especially if he 
chanced to be a young, active, keen 
individual, with more than the usual 
amount of education and a large fund 
of information on a wide variety of 
subjects. When you add to this the 
fact that this same proprietor ex- 
tended credit to a considerable por- 


tion of his audience and held mort- 
gages on the farms of not a few of 
them, you may readily imagine how 
far his voice carried in the arguments 
which were held. There were “bar- 
rel-politicians” in those days in a 
double sense. 

Well, Benning Wentworth Jenness 
went to the New Hampshire legisla- 
ture when he had barely attained his 
majority, being the youngest member 
of that august body. Nor did he 
merely go as an early acceptance of 
an honor which is supposed to come to 
every New Hampshire voter once in 
his lifetime. While there, with th 
confidence begotten of his debates in 
his store amid the circle of his admir- 
ing fellow-townsmen, he became one 
of the few who actually had a hand in 
the shaping of legislation. His fine 
presence, his energy, ambition and 
personality counted even in the larger 
field, youthful though he was. 

The young man’s constituents were 
proud of his record. They gloried 
in their acquaintance with a state 
figure. The circle in the country 
store expanded. Jenness was re- 
elected several times and soon be- 
came a real power in state affairs. 

He began to climb the rounds of 
the ladder of fame with unusual rapid- 
ity. All the offices he held were not 


those of glory and public service 


merely, either. For fifteen years he 
was postmaster of Strafford, and for 
five years he was sheriff of the county. 
Both of these jobs paid salaries, and 
his business also prospered. 

He became a leading figure of his 
party and presided at many a big con- 
vention with dignity, force and effi- 
ciency. He was even made judge of 
probate, although he had never had 
any legal training. In those good old 
days, however, justice was not a 
secondary consideration to the tech- 
nicalities of the law. His was a clear 
and logical mind, his sense of right 
and equity strong. 

It was in 1845 that the larger hon- 
ors of this remarkable political career 
began. In that year Hon. Levi 
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Woodbury, one of the most conspicu- 
ous public characters in the annals 
of the old Granite State, resigned his 
seat in the United States Senate, to 
become a justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. To fill out his 
unexpired term, the governor ap- 
pointed none other than Judge Ben- 
ning Wentworth Jenness. Thus at 
the age of just thirty-nine years, he 
became a national character. 

It must have been a rather discon- 
certing transition, this, from the 
country store at Strafford, or even 
from the little capital at Concord, 
to the Senate chamber in Washing- 
ton. But if the Judge had any tre- 
mors, or any lack of confidence in his 
own powers, which had never yet 
deserted him but, like a tireless and 
well-trained army, had followed un- 
flinchingly in the rapid forced marches 
from obscurity to fame and fortune,— 
he never manifested it. Aided by his 
charming and faithful wife, the pretty 
little Strafford girl whom he had mar- 
ried in 1827, he made a place for him- 
self. in the social and political circles 
of the great national capital, even in 
the brief period of his residence there. 

The picture of this forceful young 
man, thus suddenly thrust upon the 
national arena at Washington, amid 
his senatorial surroundings, is pre- 
served to us in the newspapers of that 
day. His seat was directly behind 
that of Senator Simon Cameron, and 
at his right sat Senator Allen, later 
Governor of Ohio, at whose inaugu- 
ration in 1874, Mr. Jenness, because 
of the friendship begun at Washing- 
ton, took a prominent part. 

Describing his appearance in the 
Senate, a Washington paper of the 
time said: “‘He is under middle age, 
hale and stout, the very picture of 
health and vigor. He wants but 
little of six feet in stature, with a gen- 
teel waving figure and has quite an 
attractive appearance. His face is 
between oval and round, full and 
fair as a lady’s, with regular manly 
features of remarkable symmetry. 
His fine, classical forehead is oval 


and deep and bespeaks strong mental 
powers, while his neat, arched brow, 
somewhat stern, has all-the pride of 
independent defiance. His eye. is 
remarkably fine, being a strong, clear 
blue and glittering as a gem, and 
shows genius of no common class and 
a visible elevation of mind.” 

Now comes.the strange part of this 
fascinating life story,—the Russian 
campaign, as it were, of this Napole- 
onic career, although apparently it was 
due to no mistake of the victim but 
simply the capriciousness of Fate. 
Up to this point Dame Fortune had 
not only smiled on the young man, she 
had actually courted him; everything 
had come his way. His progress 
had been an uninterrupted series of 
triumphs, but Fortune had now be- 
come weary of her lover or else she 
desired the excitement of teasing him, 
and tease him she certainly did. 

At the expiration of the time of his 
appointment as senator, Jenness had 
no difficulty in obtaining from the 
Democratic party a nomination for 
a full term and as that party was in 
the ascendency in the state, this 
nomination had been thought equiva- 
lent to an election. But a combina- 
tion of Whigs and Free-soilers de- 
feated him. 

Disappointed, but not crushed, and 
with a grim determination to recover 
his lost political fortunes, he came 
out the next year as a candidate for 
Congress and was nominated by his 
party. It was a hard-fought battle. 
His enemies had belittled his oratori- 
cal powers. Indeed, he had had no 
forensic training, but he was a clear 
thinker, a plain, direct reasoner. 
Above all, he was a fighter. Com- 
promise was not in his vocabulary; 
quarter was neither asked nor given 
in his political warfare. The people 
liked that spirit no less in 1847 than 
they like it today. And although a 
flowery style of oratory was in vogue 
at that time, even then there were 
other sorts of arguments more con- 
vincing. Senator Jenness stumped 
his district; and his speeches, fore- 











runners of those of a later, more busi- 
ness-like age, were effective. 

He received a plurality of votes 
over his nearest rival. But there 
were two other parties in the field 
and the Constitution provided that 
a majority was necessary to elect, 
and so there was no choice. 

A special election was necessary 
and another campaign was made with 
a similar result. This situation was 
getting to be intolerable, and the law 
was changed, so that a plurality 
would elect for members of Congress. 
Again Jenness entered the field, this 
time confident of success. But it was 
too late; if he did not compromise, 
his opponents did. Again the Whigs 
and Free-soilers combined, and Jen- 
ness was finally defeated. 

And so we come down to the fa- 
mous National Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1852. The histories of that 
memorable event contain no mention 
of our Strafford Judge’s name. But 
how little of what really goes on be- 
hind the scenes does the most faithful 
history record. The figures of the 
Punch and Judy show are drawn, 
described and depicted, until we can 
see them almost as if we had been 
present. But the hand that moved 
the wires was usually out of sight at 
the time, and hence it is small wonder 
that we see no trace of it, as we read 
the story of dramas long since en- 
acted. 

So, the accounts of that celebrated 
convention which have been pre- 
served to us, that convention to which 
the one at Baltimore in 1912 has been 
so often compared, simply record the 
score of candidates voted for, after 
the balloting was begun. It was at 
the thirty-fifth ballot, we are told, 
that the name of Franklin Pierce first 
put in an appearance, and it gathered 
strength and following, until on the 
forty-ninth ballot the New Hampshire 
man received the nomination, a 
nomination which meant an election 
as President of the United States. 

It was a cleverly managed dark- 
horse campaign, indeed, and one that 
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has become historic. 
the shadow of the curtain, another 
story lies hidden. 

The New Hampshire delegation to 
that convention was a group of mas- 


But back in 


terly politicians. They went to Bal- 
timore, impressed with their oppor- 
tunities and determined to take ad- 
vantage of them. Out of all the 
bickerings and warfare of rival candi- 
dates, out of the deadlock that was 
bound to ensue, these men would 
bring a New Hampshire man as head 
of the ticket, the man who should be 
the next President of the nation. 

Well, they did, as weallknow. But 
for a long time it was uncertain who 
that New Hampshire dark horse 
should be. At last a meeting of the 
delegation was held to determine the 
matter. Mr. Pierce had refused to 
be an active candidate but his name 
was presented as one to be consid- 
ered. The hero of this strange story 
was the other candidate. The vote 
stood, when counted, four and four, 
and after some deliberation the chair- 
man voted for Mr. Pierce. ~ 

So, by the single vote of that chair- 
man, the choice of this convention, 
the selection of the President, was 
really made. Speculation as to how 
the destinies of this nation might 
have been affected by a different gast- 
ing of that single vote, is too fruitful 
a theme for the limits of this story. 
Senator Jenness was a thorough Demo- 
crat and his views in general coin- 
cided with those of Mr. Pierce. He 
was firm as a rock in his convictions 
and resistless in his energy in carry- 
ing them out. Above all things, he 
wished to avoid a civil war and to 
keep a united country. At the same 
time, his clear mind, practical com- 
monsense and keen foresight might 
easily have led him into a different 
course as President from that fol- 
lowed by Franklin Pierce; and his 
statue might now adern the State 
House yard at Concord, in place of 
the one so long denied to the only 
New Hampshire man who did be- 
come President. 
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As it was, this was the end of Ben- 
ning Wentworth Jenness’s political 
career. Refusing a nomination as 
Governor of New Hampshire, after it 
had been given him, in 1861, he re- 
moved to Cleveland, Ohio, in the 
following year, where he died after 
amassing a fortune in the lumber 
business. 

He is remembered with affection- 
ate pride by his daughter, who still 
resides in Cleveland. He is recalled 
with admiration by an aged citizen 
of Dover, New Hampshire, who when 
a@ young man was a clerk in Jenness’s 
Strafford store and kept his position, 
notwithstanding that he differed from 
his employer on political matters 
and used to argue with the customers 
to counteract the effect of the Judge’s 
own powers of persuasion over them. 


There are a few others who recollect 
or have heard of him, and there is a 
council of the Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics at Strafford 
that bears his name. 
The store that Hon. Benning Went- 
worth Jenness used to keep at Straf- 
ford was long since destroyed but 
other country stores have taken its 
place. The voters still gather in the 
winter days around the stove, talk 
politics, dispose of the ambitions of 
their neighbors and prophesy as to 
the outcome of the war. Perhaps 
this story may be read to the group 
and some venerable citizen may clear 
his throat and with pride declare that 
he well remembers as a boy the Straf- 
ford storekeeper who once came with- 
in a single vote of being President of 
these United States of America. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Of the contributors to this issue, 
Willis McDuffee, Dartmouth, ’90, is 
the editor and one of the owners of 
the Rochester Courier, wherein his col- 
umn, ‘‘Roundabout,”’ is one of the 
most readable features of New Hamp- 
shire journalism. Rev. Roland D. 
Sawyer, native of Kensington, is not 
only a clergyman, lecturer and author, 
but also one of the interesting figures 


in the political life of Massachusetts, 
where he is a veteran member of the 
Legislature. Charles Nevers Holmes, 
formerly of Dover, writes much verse, 
but reaches the heights of poetry in 
his prose descriptions of the changing 
heavens. Edward Hersey Richards, 
Exeter business man, employs his 
leisure time in philosophizing in both 
prose and poetry. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN HONORED 


Philip W. Ayres of Franconia, for- 
ester of the Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests, has been 
elected president of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, the first time a New 
Hampshire man has been thus hon- 
ored. Dr. Charles Greeley Abbott, 
native of Wilton, for many years con- 
nected with the Smithsonian Institute 


at Washington, has been elected its: 


assistant secretary. Professor Walter 
C. O’Kane, the head of the depart- 
ment of entomology at New Hamp- 


shire College, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists. Professor 
Frank Malloy Anderson of the faculty 
of Dartmouth College has been sum- 
moned to Paris to act as an adviser 
upon matters of history to the Ameri- 
can Peace Commissioners. Joseph C. 
Grew, summer resident of Hancock, 
has been designated as supervising 
director of the secretarial staff of the 
Peace commission, with the rank of 
minister plenipotentiary. 
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The State Senate 
By Harlan C. Pearson 


As President Arthur P. Morrill said 
in assuming his office on January 1, 
1919, the New Hampshire State 
Senate has a unique distinction in its 
small numbers as compared with the 
bulk of its coérdinate branch of the 
Legislature. In some states the num- 
ber of senators is less than New Hamp- 
shire’s twenty-four, but nowhere, is 
the ratio of representatives to sena- 
tors greater than the Granite State’s 
seventeen to one. 

As President Morrill pointed out, 
this places an increased burden of re- 
sponsibility upon the members of the 
upper house of the New Hampshire 
General Court and requires in them 
qualities which the voters of the state 
generally have sought and found in 
making their election of senators. 

At the adoption of the state consti- 
tution and the meeting of the first 
Senate, in 1784, there were twelve 
senators entitled to seats, five from 
Rockingham county, two each from 
Strafford, Hillsborough and Cheshire 
and one from Grafton. In 1793 
senatorial districts were substituted 
for county representation. The dis- 
tricts changed often and do now, for 
that matter, but the number of sena- 
tors remained stationary until 1878, 
or more than a century. Then the 
number became twenty-four and so 
continues. 

Woodbury Langdon of Portsmouth 
was the president of the first state 
Senate and the other members were 
John Langdon of Portsmouth, Joseph 
Gilman of Exeter, John McClary of 
Epsom, Timothy Walker of Concord, 
John Wentworth of Dover, Ebenezer 
Smith of Meredith, Francis Blood of 
Temple, Matthew Thornton of Mer- 
rimack, Simeon Olcott of Charlestown, 
Enoch Hale of Rindge and Moses 


Dow of Haverhill; names that still 
mean much to every student of New 
Hampshire history. 

Glancing through the list of mem- 
bers in the hundred and thirty-five 
years many other famous names are 
seen, from Ezekiel Webster and Isaac 
Hill, down to very recent days. More 
than half of our governors, United 
States senators and members of 
Congress have seen previous service in 
the state senate. 

That the Senate of 1919 ranks well 
up to the high average of its many 
predecessors will be seen by reading 
the following brief sketches of its 
members: 


Arthur Putnam Morrill, president 
of the New Hampshire State Senate of 
1919, was born in Concord, March 15, 
1876, the son of Obadiah and the late 
Lilla (Walker) Morrill. He was ed- 
ucated in Concord schools, at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., at Yale 
University and at the Harvard Law 
School and in 1900 was admitted to 
the New Hampshire bar; but being 
associated with his father in the lead- 
ing insurance agency of Morrill & 
Danforth, he finds little time for the 
general practice of his profession, 
though occasionally he accepts such 
duties as being one of the executors of 
the will of the late United States 
Senator Jacob H. Gallinger. Senator 
Morrill entered public life as a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention of 
1912 from Ward Five, Concord. He 
was elected a member of the House of 
Representatives of 1915 and served on 
the Judiciary Committee and as 
chairman of the Merrimack county 
delegation. At the close of that ses- 
sion, owing to the resignation of 
Speaker Edwin C. Bean to become 





ARTHUR PUTNAM MORRILL 
President of the New Hampshire State Senate 
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secretary of state and the illness of his 
successor, Captain Olin H. Chase, 
there was a vacancy in the office of 
speaker which was filled by the choice 
of Mr. Morrillas actingspeaker. The 
manner in which he discharged the 
duties of the place under trying 
circumstances made his pathway easy 
to the permanent speakership, when 
he was reélected to the House of 1917; 
and, continuing his progress, his 


absolute fairness and remarkable effi- 
ciency as a presiding officer. Sena- 
tor Morrill married, November 5, 
1901, Florence E. Prescott, and they 
have two children, Elizabeth and 
Virginia. He is an Episcopalian, a 
Mason and a member of various clubs. 
Among his business positions are 
those of trustee of the Loan and Trust 
Savings Bank and treasurer and 


director of the State Dwelling House 


Senator Daniel J. Daley 
District No. 1 


eminent success at that session in the 
chair of the lower branch, rendered his 
further promotion to his _ present 
position almost:certain when he was 
elected to the state Senate from the 
Fifteenth District in November, 1918. 
His choice in November was particu- 
larly gratifying to Republicans because 
it redeemed his district from a Dem- 
ocratic control which seemed in dan- 
ger of becoming permanent; and his 
election to the position he now holds 
was pleasing to the whole state be- 
cause of his wide reputation for 


Insurance Company. He was vice- 
chairman of the New Hampshire 
branch of the American Red Cross, a 
member of the executive committee of 
the N. H. Speakers’ Bureau for War 
Purposes and a member of the Con- 
cord Committee of Public Safety. 
Senator Daniel J. Daley, Democrat, 
of Berlin, representing the First 
District, is the only member of the 
1917 state Senate reélected to that of 
1919, and received the votes of his 
party associates for president of that 
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body. Senator Daley was born in 
Lancaster, January 27, 1858, the son 
of John and Bridget Daley. He re- 
ceived a common school and academic 
education and studied law in the 
office of William and Henry Heywood 
in Lancaster, being admitted to the 
New Hampshire bar in 1885. Since 
November of that year he has prac- 
tised his profession continuously and 
with conspicuous success at Berlin, of 
which city he was five times elected 
mayor. As a youth he held town of- 
fices at Lancaster and from 1888 to 
1892 was solicitor of Coés county, 
declining further election to that of- 
fice. He also served three years in the 
Berlin City Council and three years on 
the Berlin Board of Education, its 
chairman in 1909. He was a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention of 
1902. Senator Daley married, May 
8, 1886, Ardelle A. Cowan of Lancaster 
and they have one daughter, Helen J. 
Daley. He has been president of the 
People’s Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, the Berlin National Bank and 
the Berlin Water Company and a 
trustee of the Berlin Y. M. C. A. In 
the present Senate he has been as- 
signed to service on the Committees on 
Rules, Joint Rules, Judiciary, of 
which he is clerk, Incorporations 
(chairman), Education, Revision of 
the Laws, School for Feeble-Minded 
and Engrossed Bills. 


Senator Joseph P. Boucher changed 
the representation of the Second Dis- 
trict from Democratic in 1917 to 
Republican in 1919, thus displaying ~ 
the full measure of personal popularity 
and vote getting ability which his 
friends had prophesied for him with 


confidence. He is ore of the members 
of the present Senate promoted from 
the House of Representatives of 1915, 
where he served on the important 
Committee on Appropriations and was 
chairman of the Coés county delega- 
tion. Senator Boucher is a resident 
of the village of Groveton in the town 
of Northumberland and was born 
there March 5, 1866. He was edu- 


cated in the schools of his native town 
and at Whitefield and his life story is 
that of a successful business man, as a 
general merchant at Groveton. For 
his years Senator Boucher is a man 
of extended public service, having 
been selectman of his town six years 
and a member of its board of educa- 
tion twelve years and declining further 
election as commissioner of Codés 
county after eight years in that office. 
That he is a man of social instincts is 
shown by his membership in the 
Catholic Order of Foresters, the 
Independent Order of Foresters, the 
Knights of Columbus and the Loyal 
Order of Moose. Senator Boucher is 
married and has a fine family of five 
children. In the present Senate he is 
chairman of the Committee on State 


Senator Joseph P. Boucher 
District No. 2 


Hospital and serves also on the Com- 
mittees on Claims, Agriculture (clerk), 
Elections and Fisheries and Game. 


Senator Frank N. Keyser of the 
Third District is another member of 
the House of Representatives of 1917 
who is promoted to the upper branch 
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in 1919 because of his good record as a 
legislator and his personal popularity 
among the voters of his section. 


Senator Frank N. Keyser 
District No. 3 


Senator Keyser’s circle of friends ex- 
tends far beyond political boundaries, 
however, for he has been one of the 
best known and best liked passenger 
conductors on the White Mountains 
Division of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road for many years. Along with ex- 
Governor Henry W. Keyes and some 
other good men, Senator Keyser re- 
sides at North Haverhill in the town of 
Haverhill, and was born there Sep- 
tember 12, 1866, receiving his educa- 
tion in the town schools. February 
27, 1888, he entered the service of the 
railroad, in which he has continued 
ever since. The Senator first came to 
the state house as a member of the 
lower branch of the Legislature in 1915 
when he served on the Committee on 
Fisheries and Game. Reélected in 
1916, he served in 1917 on the same 
committee and also upon the Com- 
mittee on Liquor Laws which recom- 
mended the passage of the state pro- 
hibitory law. In the Senate he is 


chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and serves also on the Committees on 
Incorporations, Railroads (clerk), 
Towns and Parishes, and Fisheries 
and Game (clerk). Senator Keyser 
married May 11, 1894, Addie M. 
Kimball. He is a 32nd degree Mason, 
Knight Templar and Shriner, an Odd 
Fellow and a member of the Order of 
Railway Conductors of America and 
of the Anchor Club of Boston. He at- 
tends the Methodist church. 


Since the year 1897 it has seemed a 
rather hopeless undertaking for any 
man in the town of Moultonboro, with 
one exception, to try to come to the 
Legislature at Concord. This year, 
for the first time since 1895, there is 
another man than Colonel James E. 


Senator George A. Blanchard 
District No. 4 


French in the General Court from 
Moultonboro. He did not do it by 
defeating Mr. French at the polls, for 
a glance at statesman’s row in this 
1919 House shows the veteran chair- 
man of the appropriations Committee 
in his accustomed seat, but chose the 
easier way of making a running broad 
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jump across Mr. French and landing 
in a chair in the higher branch of the 
General Court. George A. Blanch- 
ard accomplished the feat, to Mr. 
French’s entire satisfaction, be it said, 
and represents the Fourth District 
in the present state Senate. While 
Senator Blanchard, by reason of the 
unique political situation in his town, 
never has served in the House, +he has 
held all other kinds of offices and at 
the time of his election to the Senate 
was, and is now, commissioner of 
Carroll county for his ninth year, 
selectman for his twelfth year and 
member of the school board for his 
ninth year, a triple political hitch 
amply attesting his popularity. Sen- 
ator Blanchard was born in Sandwich, 
October 16, 1863, and educated there 
at Beede’s Academy. He is a farmer 
and dealer in grain, a member of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, Knights of 
Pythias and Red Men. He attends 
the Methodist church and is married 
and the father of two children. Inthe 
Senate he serves as chairman of the 
Committee on Forestry and as a 
member of the Committees on Agri- 
culture, Finance, School for Feeble- 
Minded and Public Health. 


Senator George W. Barnes, Repub- 
lican, of the Fifth District, was born in 
the town of Lyme, which is still his 
legal residence, March 18, 1866. He 
was educated in the public schools of 
that town and in the academies at 
Thetford, Vt., and St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
He was a member of the House of 
Representatives from Lyme in 1915, 
serving on the Committee on Towns, 
and again in 1917, being chairman of 
the Committee on Public Improve- 
ments, a position which he holds, also, 
in the assignment of Senate commit- 
tees. He is the representative of the 
upper branch on the Joint Standing 
Committee on State Library and is 
a member of the Senate Committees 
on Forestry, Public Health, School for 
Feeble-Minded (clerk) and State Hos- 
pital. Senator Barnes has been select- 
man of his town for nine years, being 


chairman of the board at the present 
time and a member of the school 
board for two years. He is a trustee 
of the town trust funds, of the Dart- 
mouth Savings Bank, of the North 
Thetford church funds, etc., and is a 
director of the Connecticut and Pas- 
sumpsic Rivers Railroad, of the Con- 
necticut Valley Telephone Company, 
ete. As trustee of the large estate of 
his brother, the late Herbert H. 
Barnes, Senator Barnes is obliged to 
spend much of his time in Boston and 
maintains a business office there. At 
White River Junction, Vt., he has large 
real estate interests and at home in 
Lyme he is an extensive farmer, spec- 
ializing in Hereford beef cattle, in sheep 
and in poultry, which he has dealt in 
largely. He has been very active in 


Senator George W. Barnes 
District No. 5 


war work, being a member of the State 
Public Safety Committee and National 
Defense League, local food administra- 
tor, town war historian, district chair- 
man of War Savings Stamp work, etc. 
Senator Barnes married, in 1897, 
Laura A. Smith. He attends the 
Methodist church and is a member of 
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the Masonic order, the Patrons of 
Husbandry, the Boston City Club 
and the New Hampshire Historical 
Society. 


Senator Burt S. Dearborn 
District No. 6 


The 1919-1920 state senator from 
District Number Six, the Belknap 
county district, is Burt Stephen Dear- 
born of Laconia, who, as a member of 
the House of Representatives in 1915, 
achieved fame as the founder of the 
Real RepublicansClub. Mr.Dearborn 
was born in Thornton, February 18, 
1881, being the youngest member of 
the present Senate, with one excep- 
tion. He was educated in the schools 
of Laconia, including the High School, 
where he was a student in the com- 
mercial department. Marrying the 
daughter of the late William Wallace 
of Laconia, who was likewise a state 
senator not many years ago, Mr. 
Dearborn engaged in business with 
his father-in-law and now is the head 
of the concern, the Wallace Building 
Company, contractors and builders, 
dealers in building supplies, wood and 
coal. Senator Dearborn is of a very 
genial and social disposition and be- 


longs to all the Masonic organizations, 
including the Shrine, the 32nd degree 
bodies and the Eastern Star; also, all 
of the Knights of Pythias bodies, in- 
cluding the U. R. K. P. and Pythian 
Sisters; and the Patrons of Husbandry, 
the Laconia Gun Club, the Laconia 
Board of Trade, the Laconia Business 
Men’s Club, ete. At the session of 
1915 Mr. Dearborn served on the 
House Committee on Fisheries and 
Game and was chairman of the Bel- 
knap county delegation. In the Sen- 
ate he is chairman of the Committee 
on Roads, Bridges and Canals, clerk of 
the Committees on Finance and Man- 
ufactures and also serves on the Com- 
mittees on Claims and Forestry. 


Senator Guy H. Hubbard 
District No. 7 


Guy H. Hubbard, Republican, who 
represents District Number Seven in 
the state Senate, is a resident of the 
village of Penacook, with his home on 
the Boscawen side of the Contoocook 
river and his place of mercantile 


business in Ward One, Concord. 
Senator Hubbard was born in Pena- 
cook, November 4, 1864, the son of the 
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late John P., and Martha (Knapp) 
Hubbard. He was educated in the 
schools there, ‘including the then 
flourishing Academy, and always has 
been a resident of his native town, be- 
ing now and for thirteen years the 
town clerk, for seventeen years the 
tax collector, many years a member of 
the Board of Education and represent- 
ative from Boscawen in the Legisla- 
tures of 1915and 1917. At the former 
session he served on the Committee 
on Fish and Game, which made a new 
codification of the laws on that sub- 
ject, and two years ago he was pro- 
moted to the Committee on Revision 
of Statutes. In the Senate he is chair- 
man of the Committee on Railroads, 
clerk of the Committees on Claims and 
Education and serves, also, on the 
Committees on Agriculture and Public 
Improvements. Senator Hubbard 
married Grace (Greene), daughter of 
the late Ezra 8. Harris of Penacook, 
and they have one daughter, Doris, a 
graduate of ‘St. Mary’s School, Con- 
cord, and at present a student in the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston. He is an Episcopalian, a 
Mason, Odd Fellow and Rebekah; 
belongs to the Wonolancet Club, 
Concord, the Union Club, Penacook, 
and the Beaver Meadow Golf Club; 
and is fond of and an adept in all out- 
of-door sports. 

Five members of the present state 
Senate have been complimented by 
their constituents with an election to 
the upper branch of the Legislature 
without the previous apprenticeship of 
a term or terms in the House. One 
of the five is Senator Fred H. Perry 
of Charlestown in District Number 
Eight; and it is a further proof of his 
popularity and the esteem with which 
he is regarded that he defeated for the 
Republican nomination in the pri- 
mary election a veteran legislator, 
Representative William E. Beaman of 
Cornish. Over in Charlestown they 
began to elect Senator Perry as town 
clerk almost as soon as he attained 
his majority and they have kept him 


in the office for twenty years; but his 
first ambition for outside honors was 
manifested in his successful senatorial 
candidacy. Senator Perry was born 
in Charlestown, February 25, 1873, 
and was educated in the schools there 
and at Claremont. He is cashier of 
the Connecticut River National Bank 
of Charlestown; vestryman of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal church; member of 
the order of Odd Fellows; married, 
and the father of three children. 
President Morrill has honored him 
with the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Banks in the upper branch; 
he is clerk of the Committees on 
Incorporations and Public Health; 
and in addition serves on the Com- 
mittees on Finance and Revision of 
the Laws. 


Senator Andrew J. Hook 
District No. 9 


Senator Andrew J. Hook, Repub- 
lican, of District Number Nine, was 
one of the prominent members of the 
lower branch of the Legislature of 
1917, in which he represented the 


town of Warner. As chairman of the 
Liquor Laws Committee, which re- 
ported favorably the act for state 














prohibition, Mr. Hook was a center 
of interest, and was given much credit 
for the success of that legislation. 
Born in Cornish, December 7, 1864, 
. Senator Hook attended the town 
schools and the business college at 
Manchester. He is an insurance 
agent and engaged in general business, 
besides serving as savings bank frus- 
tee, and is held in affection and esteem 
through a wide circle of country sur- 
rounding his home town. Senator 
Hook is a 32nd degree Mason and a 
Patron of Husbandry. He held the 
office of postmaster for eighteen years 
and that of town treasurer nineteen 
years and has served as selectman. 
During the past two years he has been 
very active in helping his town meet 
and exceed the demands upon it in 
all forms of war activities. Senator 
Hook at this session is chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
his other assignments are to the Com- 
mittees on Judiciary, Banks, Soldiers’ 
Home and Public Health. 


George Herbert Eames. Junior, 
Republican, senator from District 
Number Ten, was born in Keene, 
August 25, 1884, the son of George 
H. and Margaret (Anderson) Eames. 
He was educated in the schools of 
Keene, including the High School, 
at Colby Academy, New London, and 
at Tiffin’s Business College, Keene. 
In religious belief he is an Unitarian. 
Senator Eames was elected to the 
Keene city council of 1915 and to the 
board of aldermen of 1916. On 
June 19 of that year, on the departure 
of Mayor Orville E. Cain to the Mexi- 
can border with the First Regiment, 
New Hampshire National Guard, in 
which he was an officer, Alderman 
Eames was chosen acting mayor, and 
was twice reélected by popular vote. 
His business is that of wholesale and 
retail grain dealer. He is a member 
of the Masonic order, of the Elks and 
of the Monadnock Club of Keene. 
On November 1, 1905, he married 
Amy M. Ballou and they have one 
son, Herbert Howell, born August 5, 
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1909. He has been chairman of the 
Keene Public Safety Committee and 
a member of the Draft Advisory 
Board.. In the Senate he is chair- 






















































































Senator George H. Eames, Jr. 
District No. 10 








man of the Committee on State 
Prison and Industrial School, repre- 
sents the upper branch on the Joint 
Committee on State House and State 
House Yard and is clerk of the Com- 
mittees on Roads, Bridges and Canals, 
Revision of the Laws and Public 
Improvements, besides serving on 
the Committee on Banks. 















































After looking at the portrait of the 
late Congressman Cyrus A. Sulloway, 
“the Tall Pine of the Merrimack,” 
which hangs near one of the entrances 
to Representatives’ Hall, state house 
visitors are likely to exclaim: “They 
don’t make men like that nowadays!”’ 
Whereupon the capitol guide, if well- 
posted, will take his charges into the 
Senate gallery and let them look 
down upon Senator Benjamin G. Hall, 
of District Number Eleven, six feet, 
seven inches, in. height, weighing over 
300 pounds with not an ounce of it 
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superfluous. And it is not alone physi- 
cally that Senator Hall is a “big” 
man, as his success in politics and 
business attests. Born in Epsom, 





Senator Benjamin G. Hall 
District No. 11 


October 1, 1871, he was educated at 
Pembroke Academy and Bryant & 
Stratton’s Business College. In 
early life he was a granite cutter and 
stories of his prowess at his trade are 
still current among New Hampshire 
stone men. Removing to Cheshire 
county, he was for some time city 
marshal of Keene, then purchased a 
fine farm in the neighboring town of 
Marlborough, where he now resides. 
He also is a member of the firm of 
Hall & Croteau, furniture, insurance 
and undertaking. He has served his 
town as selectman and as representa- 
tive in the House of 1913, where he 
served on the Committee on Educa- 
tion. In the Senate he is chairman of 
the Committee on Elections, clerk of 
the Committee on Soldiers’ Home and 
a member of the Committees on Edu- 
cation, Fisheries and Game and State 
Prison and Industrial School. Sena- 
tor Hall is a. Mason, Odd Fellow, 
Forester and Patron of Husbandry. 


Senatorial District Number Twelve,. 
which is one of the combined city and 
town districts, is represented this year 
by a city man, giving Nashua two 
state senators in 1919-1920; and by a 
curious coincidence both are public 
utility managers. George L. Sadler, 
Republican, is the Twelfth District 
senator and he is the superintendent 
of the Nashua division of the Man- 
chester, Traction, Light & Power 
Company, which controls the electri- 
cal supply of both Manchester and 
Nashua. Superintendent Sadler is a 
member of various electrical societies 
and is one of the state’s experts in 
his line. Born in Windsor Locks, 
Conn., December 15, 1867, he ob- 
tained his early education there. He 
is an Episcopalian, a 32nd degree 





Senator George L. Sadler 
District No. 12 


Mason and Knight of Pythias and a 
member of the Nashua Country Club. 
He is married and has one child. 
Senator Sadler formerly. served in the: 
New Hampshire National Guard and 
when. the New Hampshire State 
Guard was formed as a war measure 
he promptly enlisted and saw active: 
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duty when his company was ordered 
out to meet an emergency last year. 
Senator Sadler was a member of the 
House of Representatives in 1909, 
serving on the Committees on Labor 
and on Towns, and in 1911, when his 
assignment was to Roads, Bridges 
and Canals. In the Senate he is 
chairman of the Committee on Towns 
and Parishes, clerk of the Labor Com- 
mittee and a member of the Com- 
mittees on Judiciary, Military Affairs, 
and Railroads. 


The Nashua colleague of Senator 
Sadler is Senator William F. Sullivan, 
Democrat, and his public utility 
position is the superintendency of the 
Pennichuck Water Works. Senator 
Sullivan is a civil engineer by profes- 
sion and is a member of the Boston 
Society of Civil Engineers and the 
New England and American Water 
Works Associations. He was born at 
Lowell, Mass., in 1869, and educated 
there. He is a Roman Catholic; a 
member of the Knights of Columbus, 
of the Nashua Auto Club, the Nashua 
Country Club and the Nashua Board 
of Trade. He is married and has 
three children. Senator Sullivan has 
the unique distinction of being the 
only member of the upper. branch 
whose first public office is one of this 
distinction. Further, he is the only 
member of the present Senate who 
was the regularly nominated candi- 
date on both the Republican and 
Democratic tickets in his district, an 
indication, in this instance, of the 
high regard in which he is held by 
those of his constituents, whatever 
their political allegiance, who desire 
good government first and partisan 
success afterwards. 


Herbert Brainerd Fischer, Repub- 
lican, who represents District Num- 
ber Fourteen in the state Senate, was 
born in Charlestown, Mass., July 26, 
1872, the son of Anson B. and Caro- 
line Frances (Cutler) Fischer. He 
was educated in the public schools of 
Charlestown and Marlboro, Mass., and 


in early life was employed by the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad. Since 1901 
he has been a resident of Pittsfield, 
where he is cashier of the Pittsfield 
National Bank and treasurer of the 
Farmers’ Savings Bank; treasurer of 
the town, of the Pittsfield Aqueduct 
Company, of the Pittsfield Gas Com- 
pany and of the Red Cross; president 
of the Board of Trade; chairman of 
the Liberty Bond Committee; and for 
several years organist and choir 





Senator Herbert B. Fischer 
District No. 14 


master of the Congregational church. 
In 1907 Mr. Fischer was a member 
from Pittsfield of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and served as clerk of the 
Committee on Retrenchment and 
Reform of which Honorable Robert 
P. Bass of Peterboro, afterwards 
governor, was chairman, and whose 
investigations created considerable 
stir at that session. At this session 
the Senator’s committée assignments 
are to Claims (chairman), Banks 
(clerk), Towns and Parishes (clerk), 
Incorporations, and Roads, Bridges 
and Canals. He is a member of the 
Masonic order. He married in 1900 
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Clara H. M. Goss of Pittsfield, who 
died in 1906. He has one son, 
Robert H., born March 2, 1905. 


The city of Manchester sends four 
of her citizens to this state Senate, 
evenly divided as to politics and all 
highly regarded by their constituents, 
as shown by the ballot box totals last 
November. From District Number 
Sixteen comes John J. Donahue, 
chairman of the Republican City 


Senator John J. Donahue 
District No. 16 


Committee, and a gentleman of wide 
acquaintance throughout the state. 
Born in Keene, August 7, 1859, he 
was educated in the public schools of 
that city, and in early life he was a 
merchant there and at Peterboro. 
Since 1890 he has been in the insur- 
ance business and has been located in 
Manchester for nearly a score of 
years. In 1903 and again in 1905 
he was a member of the House of 
Representatives from Ward Two of 
that city, serving in each instance as 
chairman of the Committee on Insur- 
ance. In the Senate he is chairman of 


the Committee on Revision of the 
Laws, clerk of the State Hospital 
Committee and a member of the Com- 
mittees on Judiciary, Education, and 
Towns and Parishes. Senator Dona- 
hue is a past grand sachem of the 
Order of Red Men of the state and also 
belongs to the Patrons of Husbandry 
and various clubs. From 1907 to 
1914 he was a highly competent special 
examiner for the United States Pen- 
sion Bureau and he also has served as 
deputy sheriff of Hillsborough county. 
Senator Donahue attends the Uni- 
tarian church. He is the liveliest 
debater and most fluent orator in the 
upper branch at this session. He and 
his wife, Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, have 
two daughters, Helen R., Radcliffe ’16, 
and Esther, Manchester High School 
19. Mrs. Donahue is a leading club 
woman, social worker, and craftsman, 
actively engaged in literary pursuits 
and prominently identified with the 
national organizations of the Uni- 
tarian denomination. 


The Manchester Senator from the 
Seventeenth District is known in the 


. Queen City as the Beau Brummel of 


the Amoskeag Corporation and visitors 
to the Legislature have noted that 
when he comes to Concord, as he is 
rather in the habit of doing, he does 
not let down any in his sartorial stand- 
ards. Senator Clarence M. Wood- 
bury was born at Paxton, Mass., 
August 29, 1855, and became a resi- 
dent of Manchester the following year. 
Educated in the schools of Manches- 
ter, he entered the employ of the 
Amoskeag in 1870 and since 1880 he 
has been one of its overseers, holding 
its record of longest continuous service 
in that position. Senator Woodbury 
is a Universalist, an Odd Fellow and 
a Red Man. Always a Republican, 
he represented Ward Seven in the 
Manchester city council in 1887-1888, 
and in 1893 came to the House of 
Representatives from Ward Eight, 
serving on the Committees on Incor- 
porations and Journal of the House. 
Twenty years later he came back to 
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the House, this time from Ward Four, 
and was a member of the Committee 
on Manufactures. His third term in 
the House was at the session of 1917, 
when he served on the Committee on 
State Hospital. This year he is 


Senator Clarence M. Woodbury 
District No. 17 


chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Fisheries and Game and is a mem- 
ber of the Committees on Labor, 
Roads, Bridges and Canals, Railroads, 
and Manufactures. 


The youngest man ever elected to 
the New Hampshire State Senate is 


Richard H. Horan, Democrat, of 
Manchester, who was born in that 
city June .29, 1888, and in less than 
six months after he became eligible 
was chosen to the office he now holds 
as representing the Eighteenth Dis- 
trict. Senator Horan was educated 
at St. Joseph’s High School, Manches- 
ter, and is a metal works manager. 
He is a Roman Catholic, unmarried, 
member of the Foresters of America 
and of the St. Paul’s T. A.S. He was 
elected to the House of Representa- 
tives of 1915 by the Democrats of 


Ward Four, Manchester, and served 
on the Committee on Manufactures 
and as clerk of both the Hillsborough 
county delegation and the Manchester 
city delegation. Reélected to the 
House of 1917 he served on the 
important Committee on Ways and 
Means and was appointed by Gover- 
nor Keyes on the special recess Com- 
mittee to investigate state finances, 
which recently has made its report to 
the General Court of 1919. Senator 
Horan is chairman of the upper 
branch Committee on School for 
Feeble-Minded, is clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Elections and Forestry and 
serves also on Labor and Finance. 


Senator Richard H. Horan 
District No. 18 


For several consecutive sessions of 
the Legislature the French Canadian 
citizens of Manchester have had 
creditable representation in the upper 
branch of the General Court in the 
person of Senators Belanger, Marcotte 
Joyal and Chatel, and this precedent 
is continued at the session of 1919 by 
the presence in the Senate from Dis- 
trict Number Nineteen of Honorable 
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Gedeon Lariviere, Democrat, born in 
Somerset, Province of Quebec, Can- 
ada, October 12, 1861. Senator 
Lariviere was educated in the schools 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt.,and Manchester. 
His business is that of a contractor 
and carpenter and he is a member of 
the Carpenters’ Union as well as of 
the Independent Order of Foresters 
and the Association Canado-Ameri- 
cain. He is a Roman Catholic and is 
married and the father of six children. 
For six years he served in the New 
Hampshire National Guard. He has 
been a member of the board of alder- 
men and of the water commission of 
the city of Manchester and is one of the 
substantial and trusted men of that 
municipality. Senator Lariviere’s Re- 
publican opponent at the polls last 
November was the well known former 
secretary of the Republican State 
Committee, Oscar F. Moreau, Esq. 
Senator Lariviere is chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Soldiers’ Home 
and a member of the Committees on 
Military Affairs, Roads, Bridges and 
Canals, Claims, and State Prison and 
Industrial School. 


Hon. J. Levi Meader, senator from 
the Twentieth District, was born in 
Gonic, September 12, 1878. He is 
the son of John E. and Clara E. 
Meader. He attended the Rochester 
High School from which he’ was 
graduated and received the remainder 
of his education at the Moses Brown 
School at Providence, R. I. From 
early childhood, he worked in the 
Goniec Manufacturing Co., manufac- 
turers of woolen goods in Gonic, and 
of which he is now managing director 
and resident agent. This concern is 
one of the largest tax paying indus- 
tries of Rochester. In a business way 
he has been director of the Peoples’ 
Building and Loan Association of 
Rochester since its inception and 
organization. As a Republican, he 


has been affiliated with all matters 
pertaining to the public interests in 
the town or city, honorably filling all 
of the offices which he has held. In 


1907 he was representative in the 
Legislature and during 1917 was 
Mayor of Rochester. When war was 
declared, he was appointed by Gover- 
nor Keyes, as a member of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred for the Public 
Safety and Patriotic Service of our 
state, and also served on the Public 
Safety Committee of Rochester. He 
is chairman of the County Republican 
Committee, also a member of the 
Republican State Committee and an 
ex-officio member of its executive 
board. He is treasurer and chairman 
of a local organization which is or- 
ganized through the codperation of 
the Salvation Army in Rochester, for 
the welfare of the young men and boys. 
He is affiliated with the Masonic 




































































Senator John Levi Meader 
District No. 20 


order, Blue Lodge, Chapter, Council, 
Knights Templars, and Mystic Shrine. 

Senator Meader is chairman: of the 
important Finance Committee of the 
Senate and a member of the Commit- 
tees on State Prison and Industrial 
School, School for Feeble-Minded, 
Labor and Manufactures and of the 
Joint Committee on Engrossed Bills. 
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The oldest member of the state 
Senate of 1919—and he is but sixty- 
six—is Honorable Alvah T. Ramsdell 
of Dover, representing at Concord 
the Twenty-first District, who was 
born in York, Maine, April 15, 1852, 
and there received his education. 
He is an architect by profession. 
Senator Ramsdell was been prominent 
in public affairs in the city on the 
Cocheco for twenty-five years, having 
been a member of the Dover City 
Council in 1894 and 1895, its president 
in the latter year; an alderman in 
1896,and 1897 and a member of the 
House of Representatives at the im- 
portant session of 1903, serving on 
the Committee on Revision of Stat- 
utes. In the Senate Mr. Ramsdell is 
chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, especially appropriate 
in view of the fact that he is in charge 
of the Dover armory construction 
for the state, and is a member of 
the Committees on Incorporations, 
Manufactures, Soldiers’ Home and 
Public Improvements. At the pres- 
ent time Senator Ramsdell is a 
member of the water commission of 
the city of Dover. He is a Congrega- 
tionalist; Mason, Odd Fellow, Knight 
of — and member of the Bellamy 
Club. 


The chairman of the premier com- 
mittee, that on the Judiciary, in the 
upper branch of the New Hampshire 
Legislature of 1919 is Senator Benja- 
min T. Bartlett of Derry, representing 


District Number Twenty-two. Sena- 
tor Bartlett is rather unusually 
distinguished along this line, for at 
the session of 1915, although a new 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives, he was made the chairman of its 
Committee on Revision of Statutes, 
second in importance to Judiciary 
and Appropriations, only. He serves, 
also, in the Senate, on the Committees 
on Military Affairs, Elections, State 
Prison and Industrial School and 
Soldiers’ Home. Born in Haverhill, 
Mass., November 9, 1872, Senator 
Bartlett was educated at Dean 


Academy, Franklin, Mass., at William 
College and at the Boston University 
Law School. Since admission to the 
New Hampshire bar he has practised 


Senator Benjamin T. Bartlett 
District No. 22 


the legal professiog at Derry and was 
justice of its policé court from 1906 to 
1913. Heis a Universalist; married, 
the father of four children; a Mason, 
Odd Fellow and Eagle and member 
of the Derryfield Club, Manchester. 


Professor James Arthur Tufts, 
Republican, of Exeter, senator from 
District Number Twenty-three, was 
born in Alstead, April 26, 1855, the 
son of Timothy and Sophia P. (Kings- 
bury) Tufts. He prepared for College 
at Phillips Exeter Academy and 
graduated from Harvard in 1878, the 
president of his class, as he had been, 
while in the Academy, president of 
the famous Golden Branch Society. 
Immediately upon concluding his 
college course he joined the faculty 
at Exeter and there has remained ever 
since, having been for some years 
secretary of the faculty and one of its 
most useful, esteemed and beloved 
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members. He is a member of the 
Modern Language Association, the 
American Philological Association and 
the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; vice-president of the Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire 
Forests, a cause in which he has 
taken a long and useful interest; 
trustee of the New Hampshire 
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the Committee on Education. He 
is now chairman of the same Com- 
mittee in the Senate, is clerk of the 
Committee on Military Affairs and a 
member of the Committees on State 
Hospital, Revision of the Laws, 
Forestry, Rules and Joint Rules. 
Senator Tufts presided at the Repub- 
lican state convention of last Septem- 


Senator James A. Tufts 
District No. 23 


State College since 1913 and the 
secretary of that board; trustee of 
Robinson Female Seminary in Exeter, 
of the Exeter Public Library and the 


Kensington Social Library; and a 
past president of the New England 
Association of English Teachers. 
Senator Tufts is married and has 
five children living. He was a mem- 
ber of the House of Representa- 
tives at the sessions of 1905 and 
1907, serving at each as chairman of 


ber and is well and favorably known 
as an orator of patriotic and other 
occasions. He is county chairman 
of War Savings work. 


Marvin, a familiar name in the 
political annals of southeastern New 
Hampshire, is well represented in the 
Legislature of 1919 by Senator Oliver 
B. Marvin, Democrat, of Newcastle, 
occupying the seat in the upper 
branch of the Twenty-fourth District. 
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Senator Marvin was born in Ports- 
mouth, October 16, 1879, and was 
educated there in public and private 
schools. He is a salesman by voca- 
tion; married and has two sons; 
belongs to the Elks and Knights of 
Pythias; and is a very popular young 
man in his section, as is shown by his 
victory at the polls over that strenu- 
ous Republican leader, former Repre- 
sentative E. Perey Stoddard of 
Portsmouth. Senator Marvin has 
served his town of Newcastle in almost 
all its official capacities, as selectman, 
town clerk, auditor, assessor and mem- 
ber of the board of health, as its member 
in the House of Representatives of 
1909 and as its delegate to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1918. Also 
he is chairman of its Public Safety and 
War Savings Stamp committees and 
a leader in other war work activities. 


In the Legislature of 1909 he served: 


on the Committee on Banks. In the 


present session he is chairman of the 
Committee on Public Health and a 


member of the Committees on Rail- 
roads, Agriculture, Towns and Par- 
ishes and Fisheries arid Game. 


Senator Oliver B. Marvin 
District No. 24 





OLD HOME DAY IN COURT 


George W. Anderson, native of Ac- 
worth, presided over the December 
term of the United States Court for 
the District of New Hampshire at 
Concord, his first appearance in his 
judicial capacity in his native state. 
From the length of the criminal 
docket demanding the attention of 
the grand jury, Judge Anderson may 
have gained an erroneous idea as to 


moral conditions in the state where 
he was born. The other side of the 
shield is shown by the fact that at 
two superior court sessions of recent 
date the grand jury in each instance 
reported but one indictment; and 
that at this writing the Merrimack, 
County House of Correction at North 
Boscawen is without a prisoner in- 
mate for the first time in many years. 





DARTMOUTH, ’94 


Just to show that all the success of 
the famous class of 1894 in Dart- 
mouth College is not confined to New 
Hampshire, Arthur Allan Adams, 
who leads the class alphabetically, 
was elected mayor of the city of 
Springfield, Mass., recently. The 
same class furnishes editors for two of 


the best newspapers in Massachusetts, 
Philip S. Marden of the Lowell 
Courier-Citizen and Maurice 8. Sher- 
man of the Springfield Union, and 
Matt B. Jones, the Boston telephone 
official, and George E. Duffy, the 
Worcester manufacturer, are other 
big guns of the Ninety-Four roarers. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE PIONEERS OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
No. 3 
Hosea Ballou, Apostle of the Larger Hope 
By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


However sharply the doctrinal bat- 
tle between denominations waged in 
the earlier days of New England his- 
tory, now all pay tribute to that noble 
and far-seeing son of New Hampshire 
who fought so valiantly to soften the 
harsh dogmas of Calvinist religion. 
Hosea Ballou’s father was born in 
Rhode Island and when about forty- 
four years of age he crossed Massa- 
chusetts and settled as the farmer- 
pastor over the Baptist Church at 
Richmond, N. H., which adjoins the 
Massachusetts line on the south- 
western corner of our state. Rich- 
mond was then a wilderness and the 


conditions of life were hard. Ste- 
phen,-the tenth child, was born in 


1768, and April 30, 1771, Hosea 
opened his eyes on this life. Two 
years later the worn-out mother died. 

New Hampshire has no more heroic 
picture to present its boys and girls 
than that of the boy Hosea Ballou, 
learning to read by the light of pitch- 
pine blazing knots before the family 
fireplace, on the long winter evenings. 
Though a strong robust boy and 
fond of outdoor life and amusement, 
Hosea was a serious minded lad, and 
at eighteen years of age we find him 
a lover of Nature and vitally inter- 
ested in religion. 

Caleb Rich was born at Sutton, 
Mass., in 1750. He was a farmer- 
elder in the Baptist Church, and a 
scholarly man; he moved to War- 
wick, Mass., in 1771 and while there 
was excommunicated from the Bap- 
tist Church because he came to be- 
lieve in Universalism. The doctrine 
of universal salvation Elder Rich 
preached in Warwick, Richmond and 
neighboring towns and_ gathered 


about him in Warwick a little group 
of Universalists. Hosea and two 
older brothers accepted the larger 
faith of Elder Rich and were like 
him, excommunicated from the Bap- 
tist Church. This was in 1790. 
In 1785, Rev. John Murray called 
together in Oxford, Mass., a conven- 
tion of the sixteen New England min- 
isters who accepted the doctrine of 
universal salvation; they were, be- 
sides Murray, himself, Adam Streeter, 
Caleb Rich, Thomas Barnes, Noah 


. Parker, Elhanan Winchester, Moses 


Winchester, Shippie Townsend, John 
Tyler, Matthew Wright, Noah Mur- 
ray, Zebulon Streeter, George Rich- 
ards, Joab Young, William Farwell, 
Michael Coffin. The convention al- 
ternated its yearly meetings between 
Oxford, Boston and Milford, and thus 
came back for its annual meeting at 
Oxford in September, 1791. Hosea 
Ballou and his brother David at- 
tended; David having already 
become a Universalist preacher. 
Shortly afterward Hosea Ballou 
preached his first sermon upon the ad- 
vice of his brother and Elder Rich, the 
service being held at the home of 
Deacon Thayer of Richmond. The 
next five years Hosea Ballou spent 
in farming, school-teaching and itin- 
erant preaching, attending the yearly 
conventions and consulting with 
Universalist believers. During these 
travels the young man had found 
great satisfaction in gathering with a 
group of Universalist brethren who 
lived in a community about twenty 
miles south of his home, in a locality 
where the three towns of Hardwick, 
Petersham and Greenwich came to- 
gether. Here lived the three John- 
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son brothers, Silas, Stephen and 
Aaron, all Universalists; also a Seth 
Johnson, Earl Flagg, Joel Amsden, 
John Town and others. This group 
of men in 1796 arranged with Hosea 
Ballou to come there and live among 
them and preach one Sunday a month, 
devoting the other Sundays to neigh- 
boring towns. The young man, then 
twenty-six years of age, accepted, 
and married Ruth Washburn of 
Williamsburg and settled with them, 
preaching in that part of Hardwick 
which was in 1803 incorporated as the 
town of Dana. 

Mr. Ballou had by this time passed 
through a mental evolution to where 
he took a ground far advanced of the 
rest of the Universalist brethren. 
In the next town, New Salem, the 
pastor was Rev. Joel Forster, known 
as a learned and pious Calvinist 
minister; and to him, in a spirit of 
earnest inquiry and recognizing his 
own limits in scholastic learning, the 
young Universalist pastor addressed a 
letter asking criticism of new views. 
The Rev. Joel Forster was a very 
liberal minded man, and well-read 
in orthodox learning; the letters that 
passed between himself and Hosea 
Ballou, and which Forster later pub- 
lished, form interesting reading. 

In February of 1803, Elder Ballou 
took charge of a group of Universalists 
in the five towns in Vermont, Barn- 
ard, Bethel, Bridgewater, Woodstock 
and Hartland. The same year the 
Convention of Universalists met at 
Winchester, N. H., the adjoining 
town to Richmond, and adopted the 
historic Universalist Creed. The 
next year, 1804, Ballou wrote his 
“‘Notes on the Parables.” Then 
came his greatest intellectual con- 
tribution, ‘‘The Treatise on the 
Atonement.’ These books are not 
great works of genius like the work of 
Jonathan Edwards, but when we con- 
sider that the author was a self- 
educated man, a hill-town pastor 
with no books or a library, one must 
admit that the ‘‘ Treatise” shows in- 


tellectual powers of a very high order. 
Ten years before Channing started 
his work, fifty years before Bushnell 
made his attempt to soften orthodox 
theology, this unschooled preacher 
of the hill-towns of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and Vermont, made his 
great contribution to theological think- 
ing which broke his denomination 
from the teachings of Relly and Mur- 
ray and made Universalism a distinct 
religious sect. Next Ballou, who 
wrote some decent verse, tried his 
hand at reforming the crude and 
brutal hymnology of Calvinism. 
After six years at Barnard, during 
which time he like the Apostle Paul 
made many visits around New ‘Eng- 
land to strengthen the brethren, and 
engaged in many controversies, Bal- 
lou moved to Portsmouth, in 1809. 

Father Ballou was rejoiced to again 
enter his native state, though now as 
a famous preacher to enter the com- 
mercial city of Portsmouth rather 
than his quiet native town. John 
Murray had established a Universa- 
list Church in Portsmouth as early as 
1782 and Rev. Noah Parker had been 
its first pastor. Ballou successfully 
defended his views in controversies 
with the Rev. Messrs. Buckminster 
and Walton, orthodox Portsmouth 
pastors. Then came the War of 1812. 
Public feeling ran high and Ports- 
mouth sentiment was against the 
war. Elder Ballou, however, was a 
strong supporter of the war and 
preached a pro-war sermon. The 
fires thus kindled never died out and 
three years later, in 1815, Ballou was 
dismissed to go to his pastoral labors 
at Salem, Mass. Then three years 
later, at the age of forty-seven, and a 
figure of New England fame, he en- 
tered upon his Boston pastorate, 
from which place he exercised the 
leading influence over the Univer- 
salists till his death, thirty-three years 
later. 

The last ten years of his life Father 
Ballou had an assistant at the School- 
Street Church, and he spent much 
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time visiting Universalist churches 
as a venerable bishop; and he appears 
to have been especially happy when 
visiting the churches of southern 
New Hampshire. The last year of 
his life, his eighty-first year of life, 
the venerable man, well preserved 
and able to preach two or three ser- 
mons of from 45 to 60 minutes each 
on a Sabbath, made what he called 
““A Valedictory Journey of the 
Churches.” That summer of 1851 
he visited and preached at Kensing- 
ton, Sandown, Brentwood, Newton, 
Atkinson, Portsmouth, Concord, 
Weare, Kingston; and in October 
made a last visit to his beloved Rich- 
mond. The next spring he felt able 
to continue another summer but 
pneumonia claimed him in May, and 


though his robust physique fought it 
for weeks be finally succumbed. 

Father Ballou was a valiant pioneer 
and one of America’s useful men. 
He was a brave spirit and had a mind 
of vigor and power. He was a John 
the Baptist crying for a saner and 
sweeter religion than Calvinism. Of 
the great men born amid New Hamp- 
shire hills he ranks in the foremost 
ranks. Like Webster, Greeley, and 
Hale, Ballou was a pioneer. Of the 
three men, who in the days of re- 
ligious thinking between 1775 and 
1860, sought to establish a more lib- 
eral religious conception, Randall, 
Smith and Ballou, Ballou was of 
course the largest figure, and his 
influence reached the whole Anglo- 
Saxon world. 





DEATH AND ROOSEVELT 


By Ernest Harold Baynes 
(In The Independent) 


He turned your lance, O Death 
Full often from its mark. 

But he fought only in the day, 

Nor dreamed you’d take the coward’s way, 
And stab him in the dark. 


Were you afraid, O Death— 

So brave the front he kept? 
Dared you not face him in the light, 
But crept upon him in the night 

And slew him as he slept? 


Meriden, N. H. 





QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS 
And Persons Elected to Public Office Under the Colonial 


Government* 
By Albert S. Batchellor 


Colonial government in Portsmouth, 
Dover and Exeter, as these three dis- 
tinct groupings of the early settle- 
ments are commonly designated, 
developed as three independent mu- 
nicipalities. Hampton, granted by 
Massachusetts, in which the principal 
settlement took place in 1628 or 1629, 
was regarded as a Massachusetts 
town until 1679, and as a municipal 
unit in the same sense that other towns 
in the colony were such units. The 
treaty of union, having exempted New 
Hampshire from the provision of 
Massachusetts law that freemen must 
be church members, a wide difference 
in one of the most essential features of 
the suffrage was established for the 
two parts of the colony. 

The regulations as to the suffrage 
and qualifications for office in Mass- 
achusetts had been a growth begin- 
ning in the first years following the 
emigration, and assuming a definite 
and permanent form in the statute 
which appears in the colonial laws, 
edition 1660, p. 196. The previous 
statutes from which this enactment 
resulted were those of 1630, 1642, 1647, 
1653, and 1658. 

A transcript of the original text is 
its best description: 

“And it is hereby Ordered and En- 
acted. That all Englishmen, that are 
settled Inhabitants and house-holders 
in any town, of the age of twenty four 
years, and of honest & good Conversa- 
tion, being Rated at twenty pounds 
estate in a single Country Rate, and 
that have taken the Oath of Fidelity 
to this Government, and no other 
{except freemen) may be Chosen 
Select men, Jurors or Constables, and 
have their vote, in the Choice of the 


‘sum of ten pounds.” 


Select men, for the Town Affairs, 
Assessments of Rates and other Pru- 
dentials Proper to the Town, Provided 
alwayes the Major Part of the Com- 
panyes of Select men, be freemen from 
time to time, that shall make a valid 
Act, as also where no Select men are, 
to have their vote in ordering schooles, 
hearding of cattle, laying out high- 
wayes, and distributing lands, any 
law, use or custome to the contrary: 
notwithstanding.” Colonial Laws of 
Mass., ed. 1660, p. 76; id. reprint, 
1889, p. 196. 

Taxes were assessed against males 
from the age of sixteen upwards: I 
Laws of N. H., 1679-1702, p. 39. 
Severe penalties were imposed at the 
time of the first union upon those 
guilty of fraudulent practices in the 
election of assistants. The simpli- 
city of the method of balloting is note- 
worthy. The act of 1643 was as 
follows :— 

“Tt is Ordered by this Court and 
the Authority thereof, that for the 
yearly chusing of Assistants, the Free- 
men shall use Indian Corn and Beans, 
the Indian Corn to manifest Election, 
the Beans contrary; and if any free 
man shall put in more than one In- 
dian Corn or Bean, for the choice or 
refusal of any publick Officer, he shall 
forfeit for every such offence, ten 
pounds, and that any man, that is not 
free, or hath not liberty of voting, put- 
ting in any vote, shall forfeit the like 
Colonial Laws 
of Mass., ed. 1672, p. 47. 

In the Puritan commonwealth the 
status of a freeman, his rights, privi- 
leges and duties, was clearly prescribed 
and well understood. The statute of 
1647 relates to this subject in terms 


* This article by Mr. Batchellor, former State Historian, was left among other unpublished 


papers at the time of his decease. 
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which afford an adequate description 
. of the office of freemen: 

“To the end the body of freemen 
may be preserved of honest and good 
men, It is Ordered, That henceforth 
no man shall be admitted to the free- 
dome of this Common-wealth, but 
such as are members of the some of 
the Churches, within the limits of 
this jurisdiction; and whereas many 
members of Churches to exempt 
themselves from Public service, will 
not come in to be made free- 
men, It is Orderd, That no mem- 
bers of Churches within this juris- 
diction, shall be exempt from any 
publick service, they shall be chosen 
to by, the Inhabitants of the sev- 
erall Townes, as Constables, Jurors 
Select men, surveiors of the High- 
wayes. And if any such person shall 
refuse to serve in, or take upon him 
any such Office, being Legally chosen 
thereunto, he shall pay for every such 
refusall, such fine, as the Town shall 
impose, not exceeding Twenty shill- 
ings, for one Offence.’’ Colonial Laws 
of Mass., ed. 1660, p. 33; id. reprint, 
1889, p. 153. It is presumed that this 
statute was deemed valid in Hamp- 
ton for reasons above stated, but 
elsewhere in New Hampshire, includ- 
ing Exeter, church-membership was 
not a qualification for citizenship. 
Bell, History of Exeter, p. 44. 

Subsequent to the restoration, en- 
ergetic influences were brought to bear 
upon the colony in favor of more lib- 
eral statutes relating to membership 
in a Puritan church as an indispen- 
sable qualification for the office of 
freeman. The desires of the ministry 
met with a degree of compliance in 
the colony. The act of 1664 presents 
an apparently extensive revision of 
the former laws. 
of these changes might, perhaps, be 
better ascertained in the application 
of the law as amended than from its 
text. The act is as follows: 

“This Court doth Declare, That 
the Law prohibiting all persons, ex- 
cept Members of Churches, and that 
also for allowance of them in any 


county Court, are hereby Repealed. 
And do also order and Enact, That 
from henceforth all English men, pre- 
senting a Certificate under the hands 
of the Minister or Ministers of the 
place where they dwell, that they are 
Orthodox in Religion, and not vicious 
in their lives, and also a Certificate 
under the hands of the Select Men of 
the place, or the major part of them, 
that they are Free holders, and are for 
their own proper estate (without heads 
of persons) rateable to the Country in 
a single Country Rate, after the usual 
manner of valuation in the place 
where they live, to the full value of ten 
shillings, or that they are in full Com- 
munion with some Church among us; 
It shall be in the liberty of all and 
every such person or persons, being 
twenty-four years of age, House-hol- 
ders and settled Inhabitants in this 
Jurisdiction, from time to time to 
present themselves and their desires 
to this Court for their admittance to 
the Freedome of this Commonwealth, 
and shall be allowed the priviledges to 
have such their desire propounded, 
and put to vote in the General Court, 
by the suffrage of the major part, ac- 
cording to the Rules of Our Patent.” 
Colonial Laws of Mass., ed. 1672, p. 
56. 

An act passed in 1673 prescribes 
the formalities and conditions under 
which persons not church-members 
may be admitted to the privileges of 
freemen. Colonial Laws of Mass., ed. 
1672, Whitmore ed., p. 210. 

The king’s commission by which 
New Hampshire was separated from 
Massachusetts and a distinct province 
created by the commission of 1679, 
provided for a president and council 


. which was to be the executive branch, 
The essential value: - 


the supreme court, and the first branch 
in the General Assembly. The presi- 
dent and council were impowered to 
designate the persons in each town 
who were to have the privilege of vot- 
ing for members of the first house of 
representatives. This discretion was 
exercised and some traces of dissatis- 
faction are discovered in the history of 
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the period. I Laws of N. H., 1679- 
1702, p. 2; id. note, p. 12, et seq.; id. 
Appendix E. I., p. 779. In the Cutt 
laws it is provided in regard to the 
qualification for holding office as 
follows:— / 

“Tt is Ordered by this Assembly 
and the Authority thereof; Tuar all 
English men, being Protestants, that 
are settled Inhabitants & freemen 
holders in any Town of this Province, 
of the age of Twenty four years, not 
vitious in life, but of honest & good 
conversation, and such as have Twenty 
pounds rateable estate, without heads 
of persons; Having also taken the 
Oath of Allegiance to His Ma’ty and 
no others, shall be admitted to the lib- 
erty of being freemen of this Province, 
and to give their votes for the choice 
of Deputies for the General Assembly, 
Constables, Select-men, Jurors, & 
other Officers, and concerning the 
Town where they dwell. PRovipEp 
this Order give no liberty to any per- 
son or persons to vote in the disposi- 
tion or distribution of any lands, 
timbers, or other properties in the 
Town, but such as have real right 
thereto: And if any difference arise 
about the said right of voting, it shall 
be judged & determined by the Presi- 
dent and Councel, together with the 
General Assembly of this Province.” 
I Laws of N. H., 1679-1702, p. 26. 

This article was in operation at least 
until the Cutt laws were disallowed by 
the king, April 19, 1682. Cranfield’s 
instructions, art. 26, Appendix A, post. 

By the laws enacted in the time of 
Cranfield, the provisions as to quali- 
fications for electors and of those 
elected to office were as follows:— 

‘“‘Fror the regulation of the choice 
of Jurors, Assemblymen, Trustees or 
Overseers for the respective Towns &c. 
That all persons, setled inhabitant & 
freeholders in any Town of this Pro- 
vince of Twenty one years, and no 
other, Shall have liberty of giving 
their votes for the choice of Assembly- 
men, Jurors, Trustees, or Overseers 
for the Respective Towns, Constables, 
or other necessary Town Officers, or in 


any other Town concerns. Nor shall 
any be chosen Assembly-men, Jurors, 
or Trustees &c. for the Towns, but 
such as hath a rateable estate of 15 L 
according to valuation of stated by 
Law.” I Laws of N. H., 1679-1702, 
p. 63. 

In the time of the Dominion of New 
England, 1686-1689, there were no 
popular assemblies and the law-mak- 
ing power was vested, first in the pres- 
ident and council, and subsequently 
in the governor and council. I Laws 
of N. H., 1679-1702, p. 92-259. That 
part of the laws of the Dominion 
of New England which regulates 
towns, relates more directly to the 
powers of towns than to qualifications 
of inhabitants, as voters and office 
holders in the municipalities. Among 
the early orders issued by the king in 
his commissions and instructions, or 
by the executives and their several 
councils, was a provision that the laws 
of the province previously existing 
should remain in force until repealed 
by the order or act of the legislative 
councils of the dominion. In New 
Hampshire this rule continuing the 
former laws might apply to the acts of 
the time of Cranfield, and perhaps to 
the acts of the time of the union. 

In the brief period of about eight 
months which intervened between the 
efid of the second union with Mass- 
achusetts, the New Hampshire towns 
failed to agree upon a constitution 
under which they should be united for 
a government of the whole as a tem- 
porary state. 

Under the second union of Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, the for- 
mer laws were declared to be in force. 
I Laws of N. H., 1679-1702, p. 294; 
id. p. 371. There is no reason to 
suppose there would be any execption 
in regard to the qualifications of elec- 
tors and as to eligibility for public 
office as the resolve makes no excep- 
tion. I Laws of N. H., 1679-1702, p. 

King James, the Second, abdicated 
in 1688. The downfall of the Andros 
government, Dominion of New Eng- 
land, ensued in April, 1689. In the 
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period of the second union of Massa- 
chusetts Bay and New Hampshire, 
1690-1692, every effort was made to 
obtain a renewal of the charter of 
1629 from William and Mary. These 
efforts were futile. The charter of 
1689 was substituted. The new con- 
stitution was not satisfactory in many 
important particulars. It impinged 
materially upon the independence 
which the colony enjoyed under the 
charter of 1629. About the same 
time, New Hampshire was established 
as a province under the king’s com- 
mission. From this time on, the 
colony and province had a separate 
government although in about half of 
this period the king designated the 
same person to be governor of the 
colony and province. 


Among the most objectionable fea-. 


tures of the Massachusetts laws in the 
first colonial period from the point of 
view of the home government was the 
restriction of the privileges of citizen- 
ship which appear in the laws defining 
the status of freemen and prescribing 
the qualifications for its enjoyment 
and exercise. The colony was com- 
pelled from time to time by pressure 
from the Crown to liberalize these 
laws. The last of these attempts to 
compose these differences as for as 
they related to the privileges of the 
freemen appears in the time of the 
second union in 1689-90. The act is 
as follows:— 

“It is Ordered by this Court, That 
the Clause in the Law title Freemen, 
referring to Ministers giving Certifi- 
cate to Persons Desiring their Free- 
dom, be and hereby is repealed, And 
the Sum of Ten shillings is reduced to 
ffour shillings in a Single Country 


Rate (without heads of Persons) Or. 


that the Person to be made free have 
houses or Lands of the Cleer Yearly 
Value of Six Pounds Freehold w’ch 
Value is to be returned to the Court 
by the Select Men of the Place, or the 
Major part of them, who also are to 
Certify that such Person is not Vicious 
in Life And the Additional Law title 
freemen, made October 15th 1673 is 


hereby likewise repealed.” 
of N. H., 1679-1702, p. 355. 

The colony charter of 1691 and the 
province commission of 1692 prohib- 
ited discrimination in the privileges 
of citizenship between the adherence 
of the various sectarian denominations 
except Catholics, often referred to in 
the parlance of that day as Papists. 
Religious freedom and equality were 
enjoined with the exception men- 
tioned. Two notable results ensued. 
Religious freedom and equality were 
conceded in the colonial laws and the 
standing order enjoyed a growth and 
prosperity which it had never expe- 
rienced under the rigors if the earlier 
system of laws relating to this subject. 
Doyle, English Colonies in America, 
New England, in the Intercharter 
Period. 

In 1699 an act entitled ‘‘An Act to 
return able and sufficient jurors to 
serve in the several courts of justice 
and to regulate the election of repre- 
sentatives to serve in the General 
Assembly within this province” con- 
tains the following provision :— 

“No person Inhabiting within this 
Province, other than Freeholders of 
the value or income of Forty Shillings 
Per Annum or upwards in Land, or 
worth Fifty Pounds Sterling at the 
least in personal Estate, shall have 
any vote in the Election of Represent- 
atives; or be capable of being elected 
to Serve in the General Assembly.” 

An act upon this subject was passed 
in 1723, but it was disallowed in the 
Privy Council. 

A very important act was passed in 
1728 entitled ‘‘An Act for calling and 
electing assembly men and _ their 
qualifications.” According to Mr. 
Belknap the purposes of the act were 
of a constitutional nature and effect. 
As to the qualifications of electors and 
as to eligibility to office, it provides as 
follows :— 

“And that no person shall be 
allow’d to serve in the house of repre- 
sentatives as a member thereof, unless 
he hath a real estate within this prov- 
ince of the value of three hundred 


I Laws 
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pounds; and the qualifications of the _ parish, or precinct where such election 
person so elected shall be determined shall be.” Laws, ed. 1771, p. 166. 
by the house of representatives, other The law on this subject remained 
than such, who has a real estate of the unchanged until the termination of 
value of fifty pounds within the town, the province period. 





WHAT'S THE USE? 
By Edward Hersey Richards 





Sometimes we mortals weep and moan 

Because we think we’re all alone, 

Within a world whose heart is stone. 
But what’s the use? 


Suppose the thought were really true, 

One might as well be bright as blue, 

It’s just the same when one is through. 
So what’s the use? 


Sometimes we think that honest men, 
From business haunts have gone to den, 
And only come out now and then. 

But what’s the use? 


The business world is built, you see, 

On confidence and honesty, 

Therefore, most men must honest be. 
So what’s the use? 


Sometimes we find in politics, 

Deceit and graft and fraud and tricks, 

That burn and sting to finger quicks. 
But what’s the use? 


All things in love and war are fair 
And love and war each have a share 
In politics, ’most everywhere. 

So what’s the use? 


Sometimes we think the weather’s bad, 

The worst that mortals ever had, 

If we could change it we’d be glad. - 
But what’s the use? 





Life’s brightest sunshine lives within 
The human heart, and cannot win 
As long as we refuse to grin, 

So what’s the use? 











EDITORIAL 


Both Governor John H. Bartlett 
and the people of New Hampshire are 
to be congratulated upon the fact that 
throughout the state, during the first 
month of the year 1919, the chief topic 
of debate has been the inaugural mes- 
sage of the new chief executive. It is 
an obvious fact, often commented 


speedily disappears, unless something 
sensational happens to keep him 
awake. 

That something sensational has 
been furnished by Governor Bartlett’s 
salutatory, and for thus stirring to life 
dormant interest in state affairs His 
Excellency should be thanked, even 
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Left to right, front row, ex-President William H. Taft, U. S. Senator George H. Moses; second 
row, Governor John H. Bartlett, Congressman Sherman E. Burroughs, H. L. Grinnell, Esq.; 
third row, Howard O. Nelson, Charles D. Barnard, Esq. 


upon, that the average citizen is not so 
much interested as he ought to be in 
the workings of the official organisms, 
local, state and national, in which he is 
a unit. The indifferent citizen is an 
American type as truly as the tired 
business man and represents an even 
less desirable class of the population. 
It is a hard task, sometimes, even to 
get him’ to the polls on election day, 
and once the results of that voting 
have been announced his interest in 
government, visible and_ invisible, 


by those of us who do not agree with 
his fundamental principle that our 
present form of government, largely 
through continuing commissions, 
should be replaced by a more direct 
responsibility of the governor and 
council for the administration of the 
state’s business. 

Governor Bartlett complains that 
the executive department has been 
“stripped of its powers,” but Article 
55 of the Constitution of New Hamp- 
shire still says: ‘‘No moneys shall be 
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issued out of the treasury of this state 
and disposed of (except such sums as 
may be appropriated for the redemp- 
tion of bills of credit or treasurer’s 
notes, or for the payment of interest 
arising thereon) but by warrant under 
the hand of the governor for the time 
being, by and with the advice and 
consent of the council, for the neces- 
sary support and defense of this state 
and for the necessary protection and 
preservation of the inhabitants there- 
of, agreeably to the acts and resolves 
of the general court.” 

The hand that holds the purse 
strings rules the roost, and as a matter 
of fact no considerable expenditures 
have been made by any of the com- 
missions of which Governor Bartlett 
complains without consultation with 
and approval from the governor, at 
least, and usually the council, as well. 

For many years it has been the 
New Hampshire custom, a bad one, on 
the whole, not to re-elect a governor 
for a second time no matter how suc- 
cessful and worthy his administration 
may have been. The same rule has 
applied to members of the executive 
council. And there is no indication 
of any intention on the part of Granite 
State voters to change their attitude in 
this respect. 

The result is that once in two years 
half a dozen new men begin at the 
beginning to study the same problems 
of state government business and 
executive direction which their pred- 
ecessors took up afresh at the start of 
the previous administration. The 
damage to the state in delay and dif- 
ficulty is quite enough as it is; it would 
be infinitely greater if the recommend- 
ations of Governor Bartlett should be 
adopted and the state’s policy in 
regard to all its institutions, its high- 
ways and other important branches of 
its business should be subject to in- 
stant change at the hands of inex- 
perienced, uninformed and oftentimes 
impulsive members of a new governor 
and council body every two years. 

For more years than some seem to 
remember we have been progressing 


in New Hampshire towards that ideal 
form of government in which partisan 
politics is kept out of the state’s 
business. We have not reached it yet, 
but we are nearer to it than we were 
and it would be a matter for regret if 
we were to slide to the very bottom of 
the hill again. 

With many of Governor Bartlett’s 
ideas and recommendations we are in 
hearty accord. Especially are we 
glad to have him urge so strongly the 
executive budget system in support 
and explanation of which former 
Governor Spaulding wrote in the 
January issue of this magazine. With 
that adopted, some of the present 
chief executive’s recommendations 
would lose much of the ground upon 
which he bases them. 

His idea that some of our state 
commissions can be reduced from 
three members to one with financial 
gain and without loss of efficiency de- 
pends for its successful working out 
upon the quality of the one surviving 
member. We fear that the one man 
qualified to discharge all the duties, 
judicial and otherwise, of the public 
service commission or the tax com- 
mission, would deserve and demand a 
higher salary than the state of New 
Hampshire ever has paid a_ public 
servant. 

There will be no dissent from the 
governor’s statement that the state 
must have more revenue. The direct 
way to get it is by increasing the state 
tax. Income, inheritance and corpor- 
ation taxes are popular, however, and 
have scriptural sanction in the aver- 
ment, ‘‘From him that hath shall be 
taken.”’ 

Much of the increase in the state’s 
revenue, however secured, the gov- 
ernor would spend in freeing toll 
bridges, beginning with that at Ports- 
mouth, and in increasing the quantity 
and improving the quality of the 
schooling which is provided for the 
children of New Hampshire. 

A toll bridge today is an anachron- 
ism, of course, as well as a nuisance. 
They are disappearing quite rapidly 
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and we should hasten the process as 
much as we can with financial justice 
to the other demands upon the state 
treasury. And though New Hamp- 
shire is small and poor, as compared 
with Maine, probably our state pride 
will lead us to match her and the 
federal government dollar for dollar in 
the work at Portsmouth. 

The educational problem is quite as 
great, but not quite so simple, as it is 
made out to be in the governor’s 
. inaugural and in the special committee 
report made to him in the matter. 
We all should be glad, of course, to 
have the children in Hart’s Location, 
if there are any, enjoy as good schools 
as the children of Manchester; but it 
is almost as impossible, from a practi- 
cal standpoint, that they should, as 
that the children of Manchester 
should see every day as grand scenery 
as is a part of the life of the Hart’s Lo- 
cation children. Moreover, any one 
who has been in touch with the New 
Hampshire legislatures of the recent 
past knows that the people still cling 
tenaciously to some measure of home 
rule in the matter of their schools. 
It must not be forgotten that among 
the earliest acts of the first settlers of 
our towns was the building of churches 
of their own and schoolhouses of their 
own, without needing or desiring or- 


ders to that effect from higher up. 
The closer together the school and 
the home, the greater the interest 
which father and mother take in the 
education of son and daughter, the 
better for all concerned; and a state 
commission, ruling, from Concord, all 
the school affairs of every city and 
town would have elements of danger 
in it as well as the opportunities for 
service which the committee and the 
governor emphasize. 

Whether or no this Legislature gives 
the governor more power on various 
lines, he will find, as he becomes better 
accustomed to his new office and its 
work, that he already has much more 
power than, from his inaugural, he 
seems to think he has; as much, per- 
haps, as any inexperienced governor— 
and all New Hampshire governors are 
inexperienced when they assume office 
—ought to have. 

If this general court takes Governor 
Bartlett at his word and turns over 
to him and his council sole control of 
the highways and the institutions of 
the state, will he, on January 8, 1920, 
as he turns over that sole and supreme 
control to a new governor and a new 
council, believe that thereby the best 
interests of the state are being served? 

We do not think so. 





GIFTS 


During the past month two not- 
able gifts for public purposes of two 
well-known New Hampshire homes 
were made. Mrs. Nellie Putnam 
Chamberlin, widow of Horace E. 
Chamberlin, famous well-known rail- 
road manager, gave by will her beaiu- 
tiful home on Pleasant street in Con- 


OF 


HOUSES 


cord to the Concord Woman’s Club 
for a clubhouse; and Miss Eva L. 
Van Dyke offered the Van Dyke home- 
stead in Lancaster, one of the finest 
estates in that handsome town, for 
use as home for a boys’ club and as a 
memorial to sons of Lancaster in the 


war. 














A BOOK OF 


Mrs. Larz Anderson (Isabel Per- 
kins) is one of the present day authors 
in whose works New Hampshire 
people take particular interest. The 
daughter of our Granite State naval 
hero of the Civil War, Commodore 
George H. Perkins, U. S. N., his 
memorial, through her filial love, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


are more dear to her in all the wide 
world of which she has seen so much, 
not even her magnificent homes at 
“Weld” in Brookline, Mass., and at 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Anderson is the author of a 
baker’s dozen of books, about equally 
divided between charming juveniles 





Mrs. Larz Anderson as a Hospital Nurse 


forms one of the attractive and im- 
portant features of the civic center of 
the state capital. From her father 
she inherited, and with him in girl- 
hood she shared, a love for the hills of 
New Hampshire and its rural life. 
The Perkins family homestead in 
Hopkinton and the extensive estate 
which her father founded in the 
neighboring town of Webster are still 
her property, and no places, it is said, 


and highly interesting books of travel. 
Most recently published, but now in 
its second printing, is “Zigzagging”’ 
(Houghton Mifflin Company), an ac- 
count of her eight months of war 
work in France, managing a canteen 
on the Marne, serving as hospital 
nurse, meeting the King and Queen of 
Belgium, General Pershing and Gen- 
eral Edwards, and, in general, making 
the most’ of unusually good oppor- 
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tunities for seeing all sides of war 
activities as well as of having a helpful 
part in many of them. 

Mrs. Anderson’s literary style is 
fluent, yet direct, and full of pleasing 
contrasts which hold the attention of 
the reader and relieve the strain 
which some war books put upon our 
minds and hearts. Typical of these 
merits is her description of her visit 
to the rulers of Belgium. At Calais 
she was met by an officer of the court 
and taken in the King’s motor to La 
Panne to dine with the King and 
Queen. At Dunkirk a very bad air 
raid was going on, and, she writes, ‘I 
was sitting on the bottom of the 
motor, so that in case the glass was 
broken I might not be cut and also 
in order that I might gaze up into the 
sky and see what was going on.”’ 

Arrived at the royal villa, she found 
that her travelling bag had not been 
put into the motor, so that, perforce, 
she dined with the King and Queen 
in her uniform of nurses’ blue. 

“Across the hall a door opened, and 
there stood the King and Queen in the 
center of a small sitting-room. I 
curtsied at the entrance. The Queen 
put out her hand, and I curtsied 
again, and also to the King, as is the 
custom. He was in khaki, with the 
black-and-red collar and the stars of 
the commander-in-chief of the army. 
She wore a simple white gown, cut 
V-shaped in the neck, and no jewels. 
They both looked extremely well, in 
spite of what they had been through, 
and both as young as I remembered 
them five years ago. 

‘“‘Her Majesty asked me in a very 
informal way to follow her into the 
dining-room. The room was small, 
with a round table that left rather -a 


blue and white impression on me. 
My seat was on the King’s left, and 
the Countess was on my other side. 
I was extremely tired and very hun- 
gry, and did full credit to the simple 
meal of soup, fish, meat, pudding and 


fruit. I had had nothing since a cup 
of chocolate at 11, except the bread 
in my pocket. 


hold the dishes. 


“The thing that stands out now in 
my mind is that the King, who looked 
rather solemn, surprised me by jok- 
re 
‘“‘After dinner . . . the Queen 
and I had quite a long talk in the little 
parlor, all by ourselves. She was very 
simple and sweet and bright, and told 
me a good many interesting things, 
speaking in English and in the very 
low voice which royalty always seems 
to use. 

‘‘As I was leaving the palace, to my 

surprise, a little package was handed 
me, in which I found a nightgown of 
the Queen’s, a comb and brush, soap 
and several handkerchiefs! 
The little inn was filled with men 
playing the piano and singing. I 
went to sleep with rollicking soldier 
songs in my ears.” 

Another side of her experiences is 
given in extracts from her journal 
while at the Ocean Hospital. 

“But after the concert was over I 
walked home alone as usual in the 
blackness and crept up the three 
flights of dark stairs to my little cor- 
ner, where I boiled some water and 
had a drink of malted milk, grabbed 
my hot water bottle and tumbled into 
bed all dressed—not because I was 
afraid of the boches, but to keep 
warm. . . . There are moments 
when I am a little tired of getting up 
at dawn and preparing my own 
breakfast in a stone-cold room, where 
my fingers are so numb I can hardly 
What is wanted 
over here is simply women who have 
strong arms and legs—you should be 
young and well and willing to do 
what you are told. . 

“The Queen arrived ‘at 10 o’clock 
this morning and stayed for two 
hours. We had given the salle an 
extra cleaning and got a special outfit 
all ready for her majesty—the usual 
white rubber apron and white cotton 
overshoes and rubber gloves. In- 
stead of the white veil which French 
and Belgian nurses wear, she put on a 
sort of turban cap of white silk. 

“She came in very quietly, and we 
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all curtsied. Then, as she dressed 
the wounds, doing the work of the 
doctors, we waited upon her. I stood 
behind the movable table with dress- 
ings. Her first case was a man witha 
very bad arm, her second a man who 
had both legs cut off. She used to do 
this sort of thing in hospitals even be- 
fore the war. 


“T think it is quite wonderful of her 
to work so hard, and to do it so well. 
For it is not pleasant to see such 
dreadful wounds, all open and bleed- 
ing, and to hear men groaning and 
grinding their teeth with pain, some 
crying and yelling and biting their 
blankets, and, when under the influ- 
ence of ether, talking so strangely.”’ 





THE OLD TOWN PUMP 
By Charles Nevers Holmes 


By the old town hall in the village square 

Stood an old town pump, like a landmark there, 
With its short-nosed spout and its handle strong, 
And a chain attached to a dipper long. 


There the horses stopped, on an August day, 

And the oxen passed with huge loads of hay, 

And the children played, while their parents spoke 
Of good crops or news, or the latest joke. 


How that handle rose and that handle fell, 

As the water gushed from the deep, dark well, 
Through the short-nosed spout in a silver stream, 
Sparkling bright and clear ’mid the sunlight’s gleam. 


Here the schoolboy came, homeward bound at noon, 
And fond lovers met ’neath September’s moon, 

And the squire so grave, or the parson gray, 

Often paused a while when he passed this way. 


And the farmer, hot from midsummer’s heat, 
Drank its cooling draught like some nectar sweet, 
Which his sires had quaffed in the years of yore 
And which he would quaff till life’s toil was o’er. 


By the new town hall in that village square 
There’s no old town pump like a landmark there, 
And no horses stop on an August day, 

And no oxen come with their loads of hay; 


And that pump is gone like the times long past 
For of earthly things all must die at last, 

Yet some folks still live—just a few—who know 
Where the town pump stood years and years ago. 
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PHILIP F. AMIDON 


Philip Francis Amidon was born at Hins- 
dale, January 27, 1852, and died there on 
November 9, 1918. He was the eldest son of 
Charles Jacob and Mary (Harvey) Amidon, 





The late Philip F. Amidon 
(From a photograph taken in 1898) 


and after attending the town schools and a 
military school at Brattleboro, Vt., entered 
his father’s textile mills at Hinsdale at the 
age of eighteen. He mastered every depart- 
ment of their operation by practical experi- 
ence‘and at the age of twenty-one was ad- 
mitted to partnership. Since the death of 
his father in 1900 he had been sole owner of 
the mills at Hinsdale and Wilton, disposing 
of the former in 1917, but continuing the 
operation of the latter until his death and 
doing a large and lucrative business. He 
was a strong Republican in politics and rep- 
resented Wilton, where he resided from 1894 
to 1907, in the Legislature of 1899. He was 
a director of the Vermont National Bank of 
Brattleboro and a member of the Home Mar- 
ket Club of Boston; a 32nd degree Mason 
and an Odd Fellow. His wife, who was Mrs. 
Annie Estey Fulton of Brattleboro, survives 
him, with one son, James Jacob Amidon. 

A man of strong character, but of modest 
and retiring nature, Mr. Amidon was one 
whose affiliations were limited—home and 


the few close friends who understood his: 
rare qualities satisfied him; that “best por- 
tion of a good man’s life.” The little name- 
less remembered acts of kindness and love 
were the daily record of his sojourn here. 
He ‘‘put his creed into his deed” and exem- 
plified in all his dealings ‘‘that to be honest, 
as this world goes, is to be one man picked’ 
out of ten thousand.” 


EBEN M. WILLIS 


Eben Marston Willis, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager since 1912 of the Page Belting 
Company, one of Concord’s chief industries, 
died January 1, after a week’s illness, of 
influenza, ending in pneumonia. He was 
born in Claremont, May 11, 1871, graduated 
from the Concord High School in 1889 and 
immediately began his continuing connec- 
tion with the Page Belting Company. He 
was a director of that company and of the 





The late Eben M. Willis 


Mechanics National Bank and the Capital 
Fire Insurance Company, a trustee of the 
Merrimac County Savings Bank and vice- 
president and director of the Northern Secu- 
rities Company. A Republican in politics, he 
was a member of the Concord City Govern- 
ment from 1897 to 1903 and of the state 
House of Representatives in 1903 and 1905, 
being chairman of the State House Com- 
mittee at the latter session. He was a 32nd 
degree Mason and a member of the Wonolan- 
cet and Snowshoe Clubs of Concord and of 
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the New Hampshire Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. He was a leading member of the 
White Memorial Universalist Church in Con- 
cord, his grandfather, the late Rev. Lemuel 
Willis, having been one of the pioneer preach- 
ers of that denomination. Mr. Willis is sur- 
vived by his wife, one daughter, Miss Mary 
E. Willis, a member of the class of 1920 at 
Wellesley College, and his aged father, Alger- 
non Willis, formerly deputy state treasurer 
of New Hampshire. 


HON. A. A. WOOLSON 


Augustus A. Woolson, born in Lisbon, June 
15, 1835, died there, December 15, after an 
illness of eight weeks with influenza. He 
was educated at Newbury (Vt.) Seminary, and 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden; was in 
the insurance business for forty-five years 
and for twenty years was a member of the 
mercantile firm of Wells & Woolson. He was 
a member of the Legislature in 1875-6-7-8 
and in the two latter years was Speaker of 
the House, the last such officer to serve two 
terms. For almost forty years he was mod- 
erator of the town and also had been town 
clerk, town treasurer, member of the school 
board, district commissioner, deputy sheriff, 
etc. He was a member of the Constitutional 
Conventions of 1889 and 1902 and of the Re- 
publican National Convention which nomi- 
nated James A. Garfield for president. In 
1892 he was a presidential elector. For many 
years Mr. Woolson was president of the vil- 
lage library association and of the Lisbon 
Savings Bank and Trust Company and in all 
matters of community welfare he was a leader 
and worker. He was unmarried. 


GEORGE W. ABBOTT 


George Whitefield Abbott was born in 
West Boscawen (now Webster) March 13, 
1837, the son of Nathaniel and Mary (Fitts) 
Abbott, and died at Springfield, Mass., De- 
cember 27. As a young man he was a clerk 
“in Boston and afterwards engaged in the 

grocery business at Norwich, ‘Cun. and at 
Fisherville, now Penacook, where he enlisted 
in Company E, Seventh Regiment, New 
Hampshire Volunteers, in August, 1862. He 
was wounded severely in the battle of Olustee, 
Florida, February 20, 1864, but rejoined his 
regiment and was mustered out in June, 1865. 
After the war he engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits at Penacook and in 1876 formed a part- 
nership with J. E. Symonds for the manufac- 
ture of tables, which was highly successful as 
a partnership and later as a corporation. 
Mr. Abbott retired from business some years 
ago and of late has resided with his daughter, 
Myra (Mrs. Grenville M. Stevens), in Spring- 
field. He formerly was president of the Pena- 
cook Electric Light Company and a director 
of the Concord Street Railway, the Sullivan 


County Railroad and the First National - 


Bank of Concord. A Republican in politics, 
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he was presidential elector in 1892 and a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives in 1895. 
He was a member of the G. A. R. Post at 
Penacook, of the Masonic Lodge there and of 
the Chapter and Commandery at Concord 
and of the Winthrop Club at Springfield. 
For many years he had been a summer resi- 
dent of the Lake Sunapee region. Besides 





The late George W. Abbott 


his daughter he is survived by three grand- 
children, Eleanor, Abbott, and Emily Stev- 
ens, in whom he had- -great ‘pride and joy. 


DR. EDWIN E. JONES 


Dr. Edwin Emery Jones met with a tragic 
death on December 28, in an automobile 
accident at North Stratford. Born in Lou- 
don, January 4, 1870, he prepared at Pem- 
broke Academy for Dartmouth College and 
graduated from its Medical School in 1894. 
He played on the ’Varsity football team for 
three seasons and in his last year was its 
captain. He practised his profession at Nor- 
wich, Vt., at Concord, and since 1898 at 
Colebrook, where he had achieved great suc- 
cess and had contributed to the public good 
the organization of the Colebrook Hospital. 
He was a 32nd degree Mason and a member 
of the Eastern Star and Odd Fellows. In 
religious belief he was a Methodist. He mar- 
ried, July 3, 1894, at Suncook, Maud E. 
Northrup, by whom he is survived, with one 
son, Ralph Northrup Jones, born January 16, 
1898, and now in his last year at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. 
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~ Residential and Factory Fences, Gates, Flower Bed Guards, Tree Guards, 
Trellis and Arches. 


Made of large, smooth wires, unweakened by bends, wraps or twists. 
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Every joint has our patent steel clamp to hold the wires in a vise-like grip. 


Excelsior Rust-Proof Fences are the only fences galvanized after making, 
and hence they are the only fences that can be rust-proof. They are con- 
ceded to be the most durable wire fences now on the market. 








Our catalog may help you settle more satisfactorily the fence question. 


We shall be glad to send it upon request. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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